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ISSTRUMENTS FOR MEASURING THE DISCIPLE? 
ARY VALUES OF STUDIES! 


ite of Educational Rese h 


( e. ¢ 


The transfer of mental training and the diseipli 


\ 1¢ 
lies are topics which deserve much mor VA gat I 
rimentation than has been given to them Ah t en 

orkers in psychology and in education will agree with th 
tement and could produce many arguments in its 
se I shall not rehearse, but I may eV 1 
ly that the direct practical utilitie d intor lu 
hool studies, which we contrast with their discip! 
to operate with very rapidly diminishing returns. | 
ple, to know the first thousand I.nglish words 1 
nm enormous advance over knowing none, but with ea 
ceeding thousand the utility drops rapidly. Learning the eleve 
usand, say in Grade IX, doubtless adds much, but can 
an excellent citizen, parent, friend, and worker withor ! 
ords in the twenty-first thousand, learned say in colleg i] 
th the exception of those concerned with the individual's ‘ 
ialtv, be seen or heard very, very rarely b I ( ] 


irned them. In algebra, certain abiliti 
lerstand simple formulas or to read 
relation of one variable to another, are very often u 
eral reading and the study of the science 
ry, the utility decreases very rapidly 
knowledge. 


This seems true of many other studies, th 


rect utility being of the general form of | el. Hence ¢ 
‘The work reported in this article was aided by : t f t ( 
nwealth Fund. 
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Insti umbia 
ability 
eful in ge 
ith vocab 
d algebra 


FIGURE 1.—GENERAL FORM OF THE CURVE OF DIRECT UTILI 


very small amount of transfer effect may equal in import 

the direct utilities after a certain point in the latter. 
In order to facilitate investigations of the transfer effect 

disciplinary values of algebra, we have sought to provide me 
of measuring them. It appeared that the study of algebra mis 
be expected, in so far as it improved more general abilities at 
to improve the ability to think with symbols, to understand 
apply generalizations, to discern and use relations, to select esset 
tial facts or elements, and to organize facts for a purpose 
lames’ phrase to “think things together.” The claims made by 
advocates of algebra as a form of training seem to fall unde 
these he ads ; and psychi logical deductions lead in the same dit 


tion. Consequently we tried to find or construct instruments 


measuring these abilities (which we may call symbolism 
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VEASURING DISCIP! 


iN LES 
n, relating, selection, and rau tion ) h algeb 
nd with data remote from and unlike t wl lett 
e, equations, problen l curve tf alvel 
the course of this work the question arose er, by 
crifices in respect to thi tite to me e general 
il improvement due to the study of alg , these sar 
ents could not be made useful for measuring the general 
ctual improvement due to the study of I:nglish 
} r Latin, or geor r arithmeti 
seemed to be the case, and thi tests as they peat lat 
article are offered as useful to me t] eneral 
ent in venet lizat n, relati lect | 
d in a pupil in Grades VII to XIL by the st 
( 1 ithem ti \ li tr en 
e training in svmbo! level hye 
doubtful value for other studi nd is not pre here 
Consideration was given to extending the tests to melud 
in discriminating fine and subtle differences, in cl fi 
n detecting and remedving errors in reasoning, and in selec 
l arranging facts for arguments and proots It seemed 


e however to delay this work until we 
far made proved themselves useful 
[he tests are made up in two series, A 
iven to the experimental groups befor 
ning is in question and, at similar dat 
ntrols \ practice series 1s also pr 
re both the ‘early’ and the 
re of each task 1s understood Series A and B are I 
ig to be printed in full here,* 


esented to show the nature of the tn 


trument 


\e have not been able as vet to carry on the experil 


essary to determine the comparative difficulty of the A and 


eries, element by element. We hope to do this later, but 


il Research, Teachers Colle 


wer tie 
are t 
ps used 
vel 
hat tl 
Coll 
\ rl 
entation 
Thev are printe 1 as four eight page } 814x1] 
let of eight pages. Thev will be supplied at cost by the Institut Ed 
Columbia Universit £18.00 1 
including keys for scoring) 
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y eq 
i the clements I 
! 
( ( | ly VCTYV sely | 
from B. The same holds good { 
1] 
t e tram n questior 
] cl t y 
I cs 1 mie ‘ 
] 
( 1 \ ) 
1) \ ul 
if r Parts III and I\ On t 
{ es e ities It 
( e 1 C KNOWN tol 
ence, ft to run the risk, in devising tests t 
litv,. of 1 uring something ar 
\ rtant We not even that s 
11 
loreover, the general effect of Latin, o1 
] ] tly ] rT 
( even ii I riil ( ( 
( ( 11) ¢ ( I ( 
i elow will 1 e the que | 
| 1) sts ct rit ] € tion ot wits 
levy ] ; lh 11 
Cl re StLOCK TCa 1 SUCIT CNA 


1 the t] ers | k as if the, would be suitable there 
s instrument is, in fact, a collection of tests all of 
ve correlated with and indicative of intellect; 
chief differences between it and a random selection of t 
tellect is that it omits information tests, vocabulary test 
ing tests (such as substitution tests), tests in which 1 
counts notably (such as the Army Alpha 1, or Beta 5 


‘ 


sts of the comprehension of fairly long paragrap 


rpose should also be indicative ot 


we is not surprising, since the five abilities in questi 


i 


4 


ct 


civen than to use tests ch 


] 
SCOT 


+1 ] 
nomatl 
1) ts 

AN 


tests from the 


with si 
ve tried to make 


of rel 


and tests mv: 


URING INARY VALI 


the most important, 1f indeed the ire not actually the 
portant, of the group of abilities which we call intellect 
nation for general intelligence would be notably de 
if it did not test them. Conversely an exat tion of 
fluence of linguistic and mathematical training upon more 
1 abilities would be notably defective if it did not resembl 
ligence examination in many respects. It would not be 
y unfair to measure their transfer effects by giving one 
st Ward forms of intelli ence ( minat n bef re na 
he training in question and t control group. It is, hos 
bviously better t it information tests, vou lary test 


point ( 
me crite 
the instrumen 


eral intelligence by pro 


al or 


1 the ns t Write the 
| the te f Ni 1, 
Ig are 
‘ ich will 24 let ost ents ad \r 
6 for 25c, what is the cost of 3 doz \ , 
t number minus 7 « 2 A; 
recent of S600 e s61 ent of w Answ 
spends S600 on rent, $2,000 ¢ other 
penses and saves S200. If 1 heis 
total expenses to $4,200 the 
the same ratio, how much will Answ 
is are 4 lor 25 Kela re < each 
JOIN CORES... ucl Kela 
2. Sixteen Absurditt Thor r i 
te ‘imp’ before each st t t I t 
be ore ] stat ] t } | 
t probable ) h I, 4, 7, 10, I 116 are 


273 
titution tests, 7M ving memory; it is also better 
ia view of the alleged gene: 
ing for the correlation of theit 
P| f intelligence. In addition 
h better for its purpose than 
ting tests | vidi g in each part a 

tv ematical content, one with verbal content, and one 

ecially mathematic verbal in its content 

A 

A 
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ach r shouted at the top of | voice, | 
Ktie 1 eard al ll others 
4. Lhe r wi ere find few t 
ruities eat ry eq 
i held glass, the tain now clear! 
| group ot te me 
the 1 bank heir hands and knee 
ce I t ot a dim lantern, the farmer f the 
eating odor 
( the d I watcl t i 
i Wo da i 
16. Start half w between two posts, | | 
held and each post t et was short 
} 
i 
7 
Lest 3 five-tine arrangement! 


\ll the ti 1 your drawing 1 be 4 
ed t ik up the . lor exan ple af 
i the upper drawing there are three tri ss = 
ingle ABC ACD and ABD. In the 
lower draw ther re rectangle 


ABGH, BCFG, CDEF, ACFH, BDEG, 
ADEH 


Draw 5 squar using only 6 lines 
Draw a hexa quares, and 4 triangles, using « 
(Hexa eat a led figure. ) 
juare suri ed } tr le ne 
1) tr le quares and he n, u 
i 
Test 4. Thirty-five Wylie opp 
Look at each of the words in the list below Chen writ 
ifter h « wl | mean yust the opposite ind which 
the tter / lt 1 come to any word which you ca t 
to the next on hese three samples are given as the houl 
girl boy 
covered bare 
upset balance 
Numbers 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, and 21 are 
I | 6. white it. straight i6. | 
2t. cultured 26. exhum« 31. spintual 


‘This particular set may be replaced by another, but the nature of the 


and its general diftk ulty will be the same 


1. Draw 6 triangles using only 5 lines \ 


MEASURING 


DISCIPLIN 


fest § enty numb. 
Thorndike After I 
ics bel WwW, e€aci nu eT 
be t it 
the sp e ie? to! the 
es are already filled 
}, 6, Ss, 10 
2 
7, 10, 13, 16, and 19 ar 
10 I 
103, 
2 
i lt i 


4 mol ion 
the | tten in a certain way trot 
rs « hat tl \A n each line 
writ mber that should come next 
mples 
i. 
st}, 
i 
i 
7> Q tO, If, 13, 4, %&15, 17, 
O Geometrical rel horndike 
[wo sets of ten eaecl 
lines 1 to 10 draw a fourth figure in each line such that the 
figure is to the third as the second is to the first, a I 
and B.” 
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Thirty-two verbal analogies or relations 
( Thorndike, selection and extension from Brigas) 


Write on the dotted line a word which fits the third wor 


ew t the second word fits the first word The samy 
it 1 are to do.” 
{ long longer bad vorse 
ples push pushed run ran 
boy boys Oo ren 
l ) I il I are 
= 
1. child ‘ I's Poll and Hunt 
‘ COOK § burt 
11 wing wing they 
i ers my 
I t ‘ stone rata 
6 prepare ] paration flee 
hit fitness Ing 
est & Forty analogies or mixed relation 
(Thorndike, after Army Alpha, after Woodworth-Wells) 
n each of the lines below, the first two words have a « 
Notice that relation and draw a line under the one w 
thes that particular relation t the third w 
VO. mark aS many sets as 1 cal 
YTass { row, oreen, cut, dead) 
imples fis] swims: man (boy, woman, Wk girl 


day—night: white (red, black, clear, pure ) 


‘ 
NO I, 10, 20, 30, and 40 are 

1. eat—bread: drink (water, drunk, chew, swallow ) 

10. tiger—wild: cat (dog, mouse, tame, pig) 
20. poison—death: food (eat, bird, life, bad) 

o. birth—death: planting (harvest, corn, spring, wheat) 
40. advice—command: persuasion (help, aid, urging, cor 


PARTS IIT AND IV.—GENERALIZATION AND ORGANIZAT 


Test 1. One half of the Pressey moral judqment test 


} 


(12 lines). “In each line cross out the word that does 1 


1. borrowing, gambling, overcharging, stealing, begging 

j. stinginess, carefulness, generosity, charity, economy 

>. stupidity, dullness, foolishness, dishonesty, ignorance 
io. meekness, vanity, self-confidence, self-esteem, selt-respé 


276 

ul 

wl 
Lines 1, 4, 7, and 10 are: 


WEASURING 


} 
enty selections, eaci member of 
samples (Thornatk fier O 
1 
t the words 1n line I Find the w 111 W 
Then kK at the othe ( ‘ 
ler the name of the thing that is 1 ‘ a 
s some quality or feature wl the first three 
r lines 2, 3, 4, 5, ete 
IO, 15, ind oO are 
tot rease birt te | 
a 
pphire amethyst rul ring 
football baseball golf 
north south east com] tur 
Ten selections member of 
th pictures (Thornd filer ( 
I, 4, and are 


Tzelve selections of a men 


but with numbers (Th 


Lines 1, 4, 7, 10, and 12 are: 
49 700 
6 4 
10 1.5 
25 O04 
20 03 
27 125 1000 


DISCIPLINARY VALUES 


col & 


Mn D3 V 


wndike, after Otts) 
2 1 

IZ! 122 I23 
270 1250 O4 


kx 
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mfletions J and r K and 
\ i} ca eT e tr 
\\ bl ict 
io. a re 
I The boy will | hand 1f plavs with fire 
wor } nothin h ] 
‘ ‘ } n ant ¢ 
} 
It f rown 1 houid ‘ 
( no as f aT 
(lhorndth r drmy / Vest 7) 
vould cut the ti ke is to make tl 
4 ] or line to | 1 tld 
thie et 
| t | ta71 well known that we do not repr 1 
[ rranging data Porm fru equ 
(lhorndtke) 1 niy equations 
Write t 1 | d ns m each line in the proper 
‘ he Vil the i 1] 
| tr ¥ ne¢ 
Q > 
) 4 4 
| d 20 are 
‘ 
18 
} 


These tests can be given (a) with so short a time limit | 


that verv few pupils will finish, or (b) with so gener: 
time limit that very few pupils will fail to do all of which tl 


re capable, or (c) with the requirement to finish all of « 


test, the time being recorded for each pupil. The tests are m 
up in booklets for convenient use by method a. If method 
is used they should be cut up and used separately. 
Convenient times for method a@ are stated below. Thx 


permit the completion of the examination in two periods of 4 


+ 


WVEASURING DISCIPLINARY VALUES 


plus a practice per d ofr 20 minutes Any investigator 


wever, alter these at his discretion 


SuccEsSTED TIME Scut LE FOR METHOD a 
nd 
\ es 
Line arranges ‘ 
‘ t¢ 
( al lat ‘ 
valat 
\] lf ti (\\ rt We ) 
wa ‘ } j 
| 
‘ il | 
() larity te “ 
() irifies test tur 
{ () rities test her 
up 
y, 1) ir? cre 1 ! 
Practice Form for fore-exercise is provided. It 1s 


| that the Practice Form be given as follows: Tests A to 


lusive, 1 minute 30 seconds each; Tests G and H, one minute 

and Tests I to N, 1 minute 30 seconds each 
\t the end any pupil who did not understand the nature of 


task may be given a retrial or special explanations if desire 
; intended that in the regular tests only a few seconds should 
pent per test in reading and considering the instructions 
lowever, with pupils in Grades IX to XII, for whom thts in 


ment is especially designed, the use of the Practice Form 


ill almost always be adequate to ensure this 


\ 
il . 


THE COLLECTING OF UNRECORDED SPECIF] 
W. W. ¢ 
( t / 

In an article appearing in Educational Administrati 
Stipe hor Nav. the writes dvocated a method 
lecting specific methods of instructior lo this the 
tudent eter for the setting of this paper, while t 
tion the reader ts directed to the technique by which t] 
lectin ded pecihics 1s accom] lished 

It is ol us that there is great mass Of specil 
thor “ae used | CX] t teachers with excellent results 
neither in print nor 1 nv other form available for the 

hat this material is immensely more voluminous than t 
( ed specihcs 1s cle ily those wl have ttel 
I the collects I | ird the estimate that for one re« 
pecific in meeting any situation there ¢ five which | 
ppeared either in print or in writin Used by the teacl 
part of the secrets of her equipment they have not beet 
for by others except in oral conversation, and, in the al 

i call, the teacher herself has not written them down 1 
quently, is she able to write thet ‘hat they are val 
evident t tl e who c llect : that they have not been « 
is inexplicable 

In the collection of unrecorded specifics there are six 

difficulty or duty analysis, the turning of this into que: 
the training of interviewers, the interview, the report, a1 
compilation of reports. For the information of the craft I 
describe in some detail the difficulties and methods invol 
collecting information concerning the arts of college teacl 


retail selling, han 
teaching, and suy 
al 
development of tl 


will be inform 


sufficient ir 


steps will be disc 


systematic 


lling salespeople, teaching ideals, Sunday $ 


erintending Sunday Schools. 


n narrative form, becau 


and somewhat 11 
1e methods in our laboratories is recent an 
ha t yet elapsed 


Th 


retrospect 


ussed serially. 


280 


; 


( 


The descript 


re instructors v 


ev had difficulty ‘ 
duties was obtair 

ng students, grading 1 


names. making them worl teac] thi ‘ 
of the hour and the 
een points do not constitute 


1 thev were sufficient for treatment at on 


somewhat more mplet naly : ! | 
Salk peopl were interviewed t 

s, but being neither introspective nor reflective, the bucket 
drawt empty the well The 
lifficulties were The executives of department stor Vé 

led to with no better results. So, consequent! mber 


THe y ANALYSIS 

) rousiv we may ittack the problet colle 
ee wavs. Wemayvy list th es underlying the met! 

n act and collect illustrations of the applicat 
lec to specific situations. Wen 
les and make a list of the d sora cinvol 1 
nce. Or. wet ly collect t 

we list the ps 1, 

; of teaching and collect ecifics tor pert 
ractivitv; or we may mal l 

with which the teacher found d 1] I] 
methods of performances 

k of time does not pert ny consides ft 

rits ol thi three plat but ulhicient re 

n all our studies with a difficulty anal ‘| | 
imple one. For example, the collector may mike 
ficulties which he happens to remembet lone | 

f college in I] 

made a partial list of their duti nd checked those wit! | 

rest 
‘ 
4 


¢ ert ellis \\ is deleg ted t ecure 
rvat r three months sh ent two hour 
{ tore t ng salespeople and listing the dif lt 
( | ed \ t} od ot tion 
( tie ere tained, which became the bas for colle 
\ 11 I ‘ eful nalvsis was 1 le of Su \ 
Lew The collector in ch rve first listed ll t ( 
t ( could think, she interviewed friends and 
thie t visited Sund School nd observed the 
t we! ere erviewed, and ec and county exec 
( thon Finally a written request was made ft 
trom fitt embers of the Committee on L.ducation of 
1 Sut v LA ciation. One very interest 
nical result obtamed It was discovered that tn ¢ 
vit | letter up t total of thirtv, new difficulties wet 
the list ut after thirty, no new m D ed 
therefore felt that in so far as our informants were « 
d cor pl thr ] b Whether a more « vpert grou 
have Lele lditional difficulties is another question. | 
Oures \ even difficult wert ecured 
In fourth case inferiors were appealed to for di 
nal TI in connection with the difficulties ene 
in handli kk opl When the expert salespeople wer 
questioned concerning their methods of handling selling 
culties thev 1 re asked 1 state the difference between 
head of a department and a poor one. The resulting repl 
vealed the difficulties encountered by heads of departme: 
handling salespeople from the salesperson’s point of view 
rey d that the poor head could not be firm without 
rouchy, nor kind without being easy, that he was part 
not know his people’s names, reprimanded tn public, and s 
lo these were added the opinions of superior executiv 
were asked the same question. At a later date the quest: 
repeated with some heads of departments themselves. Ft 
thes urces thirty difficulties in handling salespeople 
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obtained. 


COLLECTING UNRECORDED SPECIFIE¢ 


will be observed trom the foregoing descriptions that 


1 


ty analysis of any completeness requires considerable tire 


itrence As a matter of fact, the retail elling nalysts 
red two hours a day for three months and that of the Sut 
school teacher took the full time of one person for six we 

gh at the same time the major portion of the analy f 


Sunday School superintendent's job was carried on 
he methods used were those of introspection; interview of 
rker on the job, his infertors, and his superiors; and the 
lof observation. In no case did the analyst use the usefu 


mbersome method of learning the job himselt 


TRANSLATING DIFFICULTIES INTO OUESTION 


Since the specifics for handling difficulties are to be obtan 
nterviews it 1s necessary to throw them into the tf 
ns. This presents a number of difficulties, a few of whicl 
he mentioned. The questions must be so phrased as to pul 
swer. Two or three illustrations will make this clear 


fault of a poor department head is that, in the store vern 


hawls you out before people.” If we ask “How 


I 
from ‘bawling out’ your salespeople before customers?" 1 
| not get as good material as if we ask, “When vou hav 
to reprimand, how do you manage to make the | 
re and at the same time avoid resentment and hitterne 


question will open up the whole problem of reprimat 


ceive much better results Another fault of the weal 


nt head is that “he does not show appreciation of the w 


who try.” Here the question finally decided upon 
sform. “What are your methods of showing apprect 
en rts of your salespeople (a) How do vou do t 
it encouraging egotism?” This sub-question con 
tism was added to spike the guns of some of the “hard-boiled 
ids who maintain that if you praise a salesperson “he will stril 
u for a raise.” 
\ second difficulty is that of making the shades of meanm 


fine. Questions must not be pitched above the level of tl 


\ 
\ \ 

| 
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interviewers and their Sul 
uestions are too much alike to. pr 
‘How d u show your people that you 


st interests in salarv and growth?” and 


| interest and interest in merely salary and 


uld not see anv and the answers were ¢ 
stion “How d u determine when you strike thi 
hetween too much sternness and too much famil 
rtant, but it drew only one answer from thirty 
t] reports covered a total of fifteen type 
The question might have produced better results 11 
sed as follow “What are the signs by which you ! 
ive struck the happy medium between too mucl 


too much familiarity 


the object of the interviews 1s to obtain meth 

nvm must be used in every one. 

1 nadlin y salespe: seventeen use the word 

ct framing of the questions is so important t 
prepare tentative forms and write them on the | 
with the interviewers. The questions are torn t 

‘ ends modifications nad second tentative 
led 1 Phe e then tried out in interviews 
re | wht bacl nd read before the final form ts 
It is criminal for an interviewer to spend three h 
i nd report, if the questions are not efficient 
have not found it advisable in general to fran 


ted general questions that subordinate questions 
lded to bring out the complete answer. It is a 
practice to break such a question up into a nun 
tion I-xtreme care, then, must be taken t 
tions having the maximum drawing power. 
TRAINING THE INTERVIEWERS 
interview properly is a task of some difficulty \t 


un in the following fashion. The interviewer 


84 
rimun r inst 
t! tw luce 
how salespeople that you are personally interested in th 
To the framers of the questions there was a distinction bet 
person) or 
hye 
mediut 
nite t] 
Ci, 
ry 
is dec 
inte 
er I 
WO” 


COLLECTING UNRECORDED SPECI 


estion The subject savs, “Well, I don 
and at once CoThmences Lali 
sorts of remuniscences and he t 


catch the methods, for somewhere the 


r unconsciously, is telling /ozw le 


nd this must be recognized by the intervie 


led in the picturesque language of thi 
ewer listens he sometimes sees that thi 
t experiences which do not bear on the qu 
has to bring him back to the point with unl 
he can be brought back; possibly it cant 
[his situation demands several qualities in 
ust be k gically minded; if he rambles hu 
keep the informant to the point. He mu 


recting conversation so as to bring the int 


int by breaking in with a question in the | 


He must have polite persistence in di 


until he has extracted all that he can get. \ 


he must be quick to recognize the | 


| the pitcher. On the mechanical he 
ns against writing full reports of vw 
in our experience we find that mort 


wers write such meagre reports that 


ifter training, out of a group of el 
nsiderable reporting only tour were « 
well and three were impossibl The g¢ 


) 


is one who is logical in his thinking, facile in 


tion, persistent in digging in, an 


ur methods of training the interviewers art 


have them help frame and criticize the questi 
se of this is to help them to see the function 


he questions and to realize that the wording « 


ubject of importance. They learn that they 


tion or re-word it on the spot, and thus better 


want. Before the training ts ¢ 


wn answers 


for, 


nly 


t course, an intel 


inte 
cor 
and rapidly 
it 
erat 
t | 
1, 
cll 
be Tat 
a ng in wi 
. 
lt ul 
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needs to know something about the methods, although the 


danger in knowing too much. These are written in the { 
cided upon and are brought to conference and read. As tl 


read we invariably find that the interviewer supplements y 
has written with additional oral remarks. But this is 
ind firmly prohibited. Interviewers must write evervt 


paper that they think should be included because the « 


has only the written accounts from which to compile th 
[his is a very important point; everything to be said 
ritten \s an interviewer reads a report in conter 


question is re-iterated by the compiler to the listeners 
reported in sufficient detail for you to follow it?” Usuall 
not and suggestions are made concerning points at which el 
tion is necessary. This conference ts usually an extended 
at its close the interviewers are asked to revise their rep 
the next conference. Usually those who have it in them t 
view reveal themselves in the revised reports. Then they 
out to make the first interview with the selected subject 
first set of these reports is gone over thoroughly in confet 


in much the same way, as the preliminary reports. Those 


vho are selected for interviewing are given no further prel 
nary training: the others are discarded In training the 
Viewel then, i careful weeding-out process 1 


caretul trainme in the technique 1s given 


Tue INTERVIEW 


The ubjyect for the interview are sclected because of ex] 


bility The college instructors who have the best reput 
teachers, the most ¢ Xpert sale speople, the best handle Sot. 
ire located. The methods of selection may vary, but usuall 


have been compelled to take the opinion of higher executives, 
during long contacts with their subordinates, have come t 
a fairly accurate knowled re f the best members of the 
More accurate methods of selection can, of course, 


ilth ugh we have not empl ved them 


Tice 
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Vhen the subject has been selected, he 1 ( 
he knows that he will be ke to deseril | 
set f the quest! 
thetic response it Is CCess 1 ( 
val | mav write t college prof r. t 
{ ing young college instruct ! nt t 
with his excellent reputation teacher in 
pl iblem toatl e bothe Live 1 
fa firm may ther his selected salespe 
\ them a talk t the effect that nce t ( 
rv tor met ( f sellin ed 
even though thi ke ( ple pr I excel] 
r success 1s dependent 1 ’ lit 
force If customers obtain e | 
people, they will not return to tl ( ( 
Ve chance to sell t the The ] 
to do is to read the questi ( ete t] 
ut them, and then talk t 1 ' 
pressed upon them that they tod 
case the idea must be clearly explained to the 
m for the project must be enlisted 
Iwan isable to w 
him the questions for study I] ! 
though not one in e study them, t 1] 
mental set than if the questions « ( 
It is entirely satisfactory t k the question direct! “TH 
vou be kind without being easy ‘Tlow « 
tudents wi rk The t re likely | 
n-committal, as “I can't tell 1 | I 
thought about that,”’ or, “It just « es nat 1] 
the interviewer should usuall nothir nad \ 
ject then feels that he has t \ in | 
\s he talks he tell what he do lle 1 bal 
r 


vet him to 


rule S OT 


tate hi 


talk freely 
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int in the interview he may sav, ““Wait—lI want to get 


wn.” This naturally pleases the subject, who continues 

vith 1 re animatiol be ti ince 

t 1s iving | h e had trv t Cl e by 
to re-state his own vivid account 1n the pl dit ; 
tic form he had read 1n bool ( sales ! { 


e interviewer must not be encumbered by too many sub 


te questions worked out in advance If he 1s to get in 
tion upon specific minor points he may do s But the 


f an interview lies in the persistence of the interviewer 


n with questions to get! ads and the mtrormanuty 
conversation If he has a tereotyped 1 cClthod 
es not tolliow the current Of the ¢ tion, Ul ibyect 


talk freely 


interest Of the subject, when pl er tacts have been 
can always be counted upon, so tat our experience 


We feared that the salespeople would look upon thet 
ls as trade secrets by which they had achieved success 
not wish to reveal them. But on no occasion has a1 ul 
en unwilling to talk freely in our interviews, although we 
nterviewed over five hundred persons this yeat Som 
if the interviewer arrived at a very busy moment the sul 


\ have been hurried, bi 


is that all men love to be questioned by an interested 
ner about the things which they know best. 
Certain limits as to time and the numbet 
bserved. ‘Though our longest interview was five 
end of which time the subject, a college professor, was still 
ng strong and the interviewer, a voung instructor, was a 
sical wreck—the average length of interview with the pr 
rs was an hour and a half. With the salespeople the inter 
s last for an average of forty-five minutes. The length 
be pitched to the interest and ene 
too long the last questions will be hurriedly answered. In 


1 


l, we have found it advisable to have the interviewers char 


rder of the questions to obviate this difficulty Likewise, 


riv 

| 

| 

t wis never discourteou Phe 
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we have had to caution them to speed up the interview wy 
early questions in order to leave sufficient time for discussi 
the later ones 

When more than seven questions are included in an 
view there must be a good reason for the extra number. © 
sionally more have been asked by us but careful inquiry 
the init ha led us t pl ice seven as a Teast nable 
for one interview 

We have demonstrated to our own satisfaction that the 

iew is superior to the written questionnaire. On one or 

we had sixty subjects write answers to seven questions an 

we interviewed them. The written replies brought us tf 
methods of handling the seven questions. The interviews, 
ever, extracted eleven methods in answer to one questiol 
forty-seven for the seven questions, 

The explanation of this lies in two facts. First, subject 
rule do not write as freely as they talk, and will not willi: 
write anvthing more than the minimum In the second pl 
they write their philosophy of life or some other vague 
alities and will not get down to specific details. When they 
to an interviewer he can bore into the realm of their ric! 
perience by asking “How?” and “For instance—"; but 
they write there is no recourse. Their statements cam 
easily supplemented 

On two oceasions recently we have had recourse to wi 
reports. In one case two hundred teachers of Pittsburgh 
asked to state how they taught courtesy. To obtain detail 


were asked to write at least five hundred words, and this cd 


ve that volume which is conducive to the statement of detail 
this case it was impossible to interview any large number 
the results were valuable but the labor for the compuilet 
huge. Not over thirty percent of the material was to the 
and Iam of the opinion that if we had had five interviews 
ubjects in each grade, or a total of forty, we would have obt 


better results On the other occasion we divided sixty 


questions concerning the difficulties of Sunday School t 
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ng twelve hundred picked Sunday School teachers in the 
rthern states with the purpose of having each answered by 
hundred and twenty teachers. In this case we took elaborate 
to simplify the work and particularly in the directions gave 
example of how to answer one question incorrectly as well 
correctly. This device proved to be very useful and the results 
re unusually good for the written questionnaire. It may be 
tated parenthetically, however, that in asking 120 teachers to 
swer each question we hoped to obtain thirty answers. In 
er words we hoped to obtain returns from twenty-five percent 


as a matter of record we received twenty percent 

This leads to the question of the minimum number of sub 
to interview on any question. Upon this we have definite 

ures. Our maximum number of interviews on any question 

Our minimum 

iber was thirty. In the handling of salespeople we averaged 


7, excluding the two written questionnaires 


on each question. This study consisted of twenty-three ques 
ns and the total number of specifics obtained was 136. Ot 


ese 136, ninety-seven percent were obtained in the first thirty 


nswers to each question. 
The only advantages that accrue from more than thirty intet 
ws are the addition of this small percentage of specifics and 


he variety of expression and illustration which may often add 


ce to the compilation, especially when it is directed to a semi 


pular audience. We have ceased trying to obtain more than 


htt 


Ity reports on a question and are reasonably well 
ve obtain thirty. 


THE REPORT 


As soon as the interviewer has c mpleted his interview, 


t later than the same evening, the interviewer is expected 1 


rite up his report before the details have evapora It take 


out as long to write the report as to hold the interview So 


the assignment of interviews we have adopted the plan of 


llowing about three hours for each interview and re] 


a minimum, after considering the amount of tin 


irranging and waiting for the interview It has 


ti 

= 
which 
spent in 
already been 
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stated that the report must contain sufficient details to be 

by another person. All irrelevant material must be exclu 
Preferably the specifics given should be numbered, both for 

of compilation and for clarity of description; but this ca: 
always be rigidly adhered to without the loss of the vividnes 
a subject's description. 

On the mechanical side the observance of a number of det 
helps in the final compilation. We have followed the plar 
writing the reports on paper of uniform size. 

Certain facts are useful to the compiler. The interpret 

f the report may be clarified by knowing who gave it and 
ingle from which it was given. The interviewer’s name se1 

i check ; and the time consumed is useful for time studies. A 
number is placed on the report for each question and refers 
the first page. Each question is answered upon one or mo! 
arate sheets of paper so that they can be distributed later. 1 
sheets for one interview are clipped together and handed in 

It is important with amateur interviewers for the compil 
read the reports to them as they come in so that he can train t 
to improve upon their interviews or reports. To demonstrat 
an interviewer that his report reveals little or nothing of met 
is salutary. He may defend himself by saying that he could 
nothing from the subject; and although this is occasionally t 
he is placed upon the defensive and is in proper condition t 
cept coaching from the compiler. Some of the interviewers 


need no checking and others have to be dismissed. 


THE COMPILATION 


When the required number of reports have been obtatr 
they are naturally separated and the thirty or forty answers 
each question are brought together. I have found the follow 
method of compiling the least burdensome. 

| place the reports on one question before me and as I 1 
| notice each specific. For instance, in the seventy-seven re} 
upon the question, “How do you secure the confidence of \ 

ilespeople?” I find the following methods: 
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| Raise salaries as soon as deserved 
II. Give opportunity for a fair hearing 
III. Keep promises 
IV \ssist them to better themselves 
\. Treat them with respect 
VI. Give praise fully when it ts deserve: 


lhese were obtained by reading the reports. When the first 
rt was read Numbers I and II] were found and jotted down 
ling list; in the second report Numbers | and IIL were 
and Number II] was added to th other tw n the find 


list. In each report the Roman number which stands for the 
ition is placed in the left hand marginal space and lines 
to indicate where it begins and ends \ll irrelevant n 
l is crossed out. A stenographer then takes the reports and 
all the statements with the Roman numeral attached, in 
ning account without regard to order. These are then cut 
collected so that when the report comes to the compiler’ 
k he has all the methods reported in answer to the m 
n classified and arranged 
From this point on the organization of the material ts deter 
by the form of the final material which the compulet 
es, It becomes his business to provide the connective tissu 
throw it into final forn The interesting problet 
tion and interpretation of arrangement around central pri 


es in syllabus or expository form cannot be discussed here 


In conclusion, a few qualifying remarks shoul 


ut the method. In the first place, specifics so collected ar 
t evaluated. Some may be good and some bad. It may bh 
id, however, that when experts only are interviewed the prob 
bility of usefulness is high, and in any case the methods ar 
red as a variety of suggestions rather than as a collection of 
ntifically evaluated methods. Moreover, I know of no basis 
equal value for a long campaign of evaluation. Nothing ts 


re favorable for such a purpose than this v iried and volumi 
us body of specifics, which may be tried out under controlled 


nditions and given their proper value. Such methods do not 
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upersede scientifically evaluated methods, but they fill 
in which there are no recorded methods 

Neither can we assert that these reports minutely dé 
actual practice. One subject phrased it excellently when hi 
“Do you want to know what I do or what I ought to d: 
if a body of experts will tell us what they ought to do, their 
dom is more suggestive than is a description of what they act 
do when they are tired or hurried. Their best judgment al 
the best thing to do is very close to maximum excellence 

[f so much time had not already been consumed I should 
glad to discuss other limitations of the method and the r 
because many of them are quite apparent to me; but my 
purpose has been to describe this method in some detail 

On the positive side it is entirely clear to me that trained int 
viewers can be utilized today in any fairly large school 
to collect from the teachers a more voluminous, a mort 
gestive, and a more practical body of specifics used in the cont: 
of any difficulty than is found in print, and with the except 
of recorded methods which have been scientifically derived 
evaluated, they are likely to be superior. Any such school 


tem has enough methods going to waste, so far as their ger 


use 1s concerned, to provide the teaching force with al 
methods needed to run the schools with maximum efficien 
The method need not be confined in the schools to the 
lecting of specifics for teaching difficulties. Job analyses of 
supervisors’ duties, as well as of those of the principal, the 
superintendent, the county superintendent, the vocational advi 
and the janitor can be made, and by widening the scop 
the survey equally valuable masses of specifics can be collect: 
and compiled. But the interviewers must be trained, the t 
must be seriously and skillfully performed, and the neces 
patience and assistance assured. 


HE RELATIVE PROGRESS OF VII-B GROUPS 
SECTIONED ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY 
W. W. THEISEN 


Director, Division of Refe tl Research, Cleve 


report Onc achievements 
i] - in the Cleveland schools These pupils d heer 
linois intelligence test as VI-A’s early in January, 1920 


results were utilized by the jumior high school principals in 

nging them into VII-B groups of different abilit th 

red the junior high school on January 31st. In some cases 
was given to previous school records \dmiunistrative 


ties entered to some extent 
In presenting the results, we are not unmindtful of the fact 
uccess in school work depends not only upon intelligence but 


eral other factors, among them being general maturity, 


scholarship, effort, home environment, attendance and 


f study Natur 


pects will 


the quality of teaching, and the course ¢ 
pupil who is highly favored in each of these re 
more rapidly than one who ts unfortun 


ite in each 
\t the end of the semester in June, an effort was mace 


sections nm 


nine some of the achievements of the different 


chool. The pupils were tested with the Stone R« 
irithmetic; the Monroe Reading Test, Form IT; and the 


ters Language Test. Statements of the quality of work done 


ie different sections were obtained from the teacher: 


STANDARD Test RESULTS 


\fter the results of the tests had been tabulated by 
ords were arranged according to the cl 

r \ll classes with an intelligence score ot 
ere placed in Group I, between 72 and 82 in Group II, between 
67 and 72 in Group III, between 62 and 67 in Group IV, between 
and below 52 in Group VI. The number 


52 and 62 in Group V, 
fitteen 


classes in the different groups ranged from nine t 


200 


T 
to 
{ti 
| 
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The core made bv the median class in ¢ ich test I 
eroup \ re cieteri ined Tee rt 1n | 
thmet the median class in the lowest intelligence 
TABLE I.—MEDIAN CLASS SCORES BY INTELLIGENCE 
\IEDIAN 
Inv STON] Reapini 
Pest METI ( 
SORT Rat 
| 
& uy st 12.3 7.0 (12)* 2.3(1] 13 10 
75 6 6013 SC] 133 (10 
13 > 1 2] l 115 
| W oe iS Is 0 101 | 
*higures | re! s indicate n ber of cl represented 


7.0 aicnt approa one a 
vn ss. In reading, the median class of the low 
ligence group scored 18.0 in comprehension and 101 1 
in contrast 32.3 and 133 respectively for the median cl 
the brightest 1) f classes 
cd) In langu scores made 
median classes were S fort lowe 1 21.1 for the 
est intelli difference again ¢ valent to 1 
ears of css Phu we th { thc iverag( 
highest intelligence was in no case less than three semestet 
of the average class in the lowest intelligence group 
Space does not permit us to show the individual re 


each class in each of the fourteen schools. Asa rule, the se 
that made higher intelligence test scores in each school ext 
in scholarship. In the arithmetic test, 22 of the best 37 class« 
only 7 of the poor st 37 m ide a score of 6.0 or better. Int 
ing comprehension, 65 classes were tested. Among the b 
there were 22, and among the poorest 33, there were 4 


equalled or exceeded Monroe’s comprehension standard 


Out of the 34 best classes tested in language, there were 25 


scored 18.0 or better, while out of the poorest 34, there 


scored 4.6 while the median class in the brightest group s 
| 


is thev were in tl] 


26 or better in reading 


ighter sections wert 


‘he typical class amon 
more than 


halt 


with a score below 


mav be seen in 


Cll 
a high r inte nee 


{ 


f then 


letermune 
for individual pupils, 


m, were correlated 


mmonly 


The 


mprehension ) 
res were .SO, .44, 


rfect correlation 
Cure 


n It is altogether 
ivence and results would be 
intelligence tests, 


When we reach the p 
g out of every pupil all t 


RELATIVE PRO GRe 7 
that scored 18.0 or higher. The classes that mad ail 
r better in arithmetic were three tim frequent 1 
tter half HEPPPPPPBBBhe poorer half. Those that made 
cf ERE were five and one half times 
t. and those that scored 18.0 or higher tn language wer: 
times as frequent as in the poorer halt 
cenerally made up of younger 
en th brighter half of the el 
poorer The age of the former \ 12.8 veat na 
latter 13.4 vears. The classes in the group having at 
livence score above S2 were ne vear youl cr | n tl t 
as Table was 12.7 and that of tl 
52” classes was Py The former were not only met 
more mi; higher intelligence score 
ring the ratios ages and intell enc cor The 
1] nee score of the median class in the former w Ni 7Th 
e W 12 7 years while thi latt r had an intelli aL 1 
{8 with an average age of 13.7 vears 
[ closely the results paralleled imtell 
rn with intelligence by emplovins 
la (Pearson) col used i tratisty The resulte 
were positive hichest correlation between intel 
e and any of the school subjects found in arithmet 
and pectively where 1.00 repre 
e | lered as representing fair degree of 
lat ely that the correlation betweer 
fr sevel her than a single test. had been 
d + where the schools succeed in 
4 j 
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en we re absolutely tain that 
lligence correctly, we may ¢ pect these 
chet 
by 1! tell ment: turity di Cs 
sity of good teaching to bring out the best 
While the results in different sections of tl 
ed fairly closely with intelligence scores, t 
| ently (1) There was a marked « 
{ f thi intelligence, (2) S me | 
lid better than others of high intelligen 


rence betwee! the best and poorest ¢ 


rence group and subject were may be seet 


THRE BEST AND THE POOREST CLASS SCORES 


ARITHMETIC TEST FOR EACH INTELLIGENCE ¢ 


t t 
R2 4178.4! 7 S70 OS 


ne Arithmetic Test, 1.5 points represents 
growth. The average difference betw« 


rest classes in each intelligence group is s 


1 
or approximately the equivalent of two 
differences in the Charters Language Test 
f 3.0 points represents somewhat more tl 
were equally pronounced. In reading « 


ligence group, save th 


1 
1itell cence, 
measured hi 
{ 7O 1 uch | 
Grouping 
inate the nece 
/ op 
ool el 
tand out quit 
hetween cl I 
Cl SCS 
creat the 
fables I-IV. 
TABLE | 
IN’ 
EN 
Best 
ew RR 
\ 
i} 
AN 
\RITHMETI 
*Two | s in the highest intelligence group made equal score 
In the Sti DI 
itel one vi I 
best and por 
more than 2. 
a difterence « 
vear’s growth 
‘ 
hension, the best class in every intel i | 


RELATIVE PROGRESS 


red above Mi nroe’s 
The poorest class in 
ww his sixth grade standard of 18 


re found between classes supposedly d 


igence, the cause of the difference must 


LE HL—THE BEST AND POOREST 


RTERS LANGUAGE TEST FOR EAG 


ing other than intelligence. The differences are 
ue in the main to differences in educational 
ief factor in which is teaching. 

In passing it should be observed that foreign parentage and 


nsequent language handicaps may have entered 


into tl 


BLE IV.—THE BEST AND THE POOREST CLASS SCORES IN MONRO! 


i 


DING COMPREHENSION FOR EACH INTELLIGENCE 


GROUP 


rELLI- 
NCI S2 uP 72-82 67-72 62-67 
{ 
,| Poor Best) | Boat Poor 
est est est t 
85 5! 0176.5) 78 3170 8! 68 63 Oe {O50 44 
ING 
SCORE 37.0) 28. 3/32.1) 20. 8\29. 0) 17.5)32 16. 0:30 (22 
NG 
OF 


Imprehen mon fandara 
en 
two brightest grow 
he When such varia 
fering very litth 
( must be sought in 
CLASS SCORES IN THI 
Up 72-82 67-72 602-67 52-02 BeELow 52 
Best! | Best! | Best || Best Best |! Bast 
est est ext t 
} 8? 84 5179 73 670 GS G2 FAG 
I 
71 17 8123 OF 18 821 8 15 Ov? & 10 yom 
IN 8 16.7 In 8 
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Its of our tests to some extent. In one school, for ex 
23 percent, and in another, 26 percent of the pupils v 


ive white parentage, as against 63 percent and 62 per 


\ distinct need, brought out by the disparity of results 
of approximately the same level of intelligenc 
ay superior a hievements of some of the classes of lower 
ence over those of much better intelligence, is that of 
ipervision of the teaching product. One may well ask w! 
eachers are making good use of the pupils’ time and 
vn when such inferior results as those of the poorer 
re obtained. It is clear that some classes are not securn 
esults they should, in view of their natural gifts. The f 
he best class in the lowest intelligence group in arithmet 


nguage exceeded the record of the poorest class in th 


croup shows that it is possible even without unusual eff 


t 


ch a much higher standard than that attained by the | 
in every group. Much improvement could, undouht 
brought about through helpful supervision. We have al 
ted our money to the extent of providing building 
ent and teachers, and in return secure some such result 
hose indicated in the preceding tables. Would it not, tl 
re, be a good investment to spend a few additional dollar 
rain these teachers to make accurate diagnoses of result 
elect the most appropriate materials and methods and t 
lequate skill in their application? If our statement of the 
il cause of difference between classe Ss of the same intell: 
it all accurate, namely, a difference in the quality of the t 
then most assuredly it would 


If classes of vIVeN intellige nce levels are to work to their 


est advantage, there must eventually be courses of study 


the abiliti f different groups. Brighter groups may | 
ected to delve deeper into a subject while more extensive elit 
ons of non-essential subject matter are made for the | 


oups. Thus far, comparatively little, so far as we knov 


een accomplished in this particular direction. It is to be 
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rentiated courses of this nature wall be 


ff 

xt few vears. Possibly the day mav cor 
text books addressed to child en | | 
ence. Instead of continuing to bend the « 


and the text book, we must reverse tl 
nother important suggestion arising f1 


f achievement standards for classes of « 


So long as we have one standard for 
\« are apt to expect what 1s next to iny 
1) f children and what may be had with the 


rt from another. Moreover, 


he rm irded a i 


e group will 


probably 


f the bright group wi 


i 


Hlowever, as present standards oO, We 


he lle 


neca 


intelligence froups, so ng as they have 


+7 


1 
} 


or 


indards of most tests are probably within 
near-feeble-minded or definitely detectiv 
e that we were getting beyond standards | 
rmance, and presumably ave e intelli: 
accept them is to be content with mx 
represent the results which teachi 


iven grade of intelligence 


nection, We May question whether 


omplishment or achievement quotients’ ar 


and ment 


th recent at 


lowever praiseworthy these efforts are 


ed by 


Buckingham 


or his age 


1.00, that is, 


hievement of a child who does 


normal 


Monroe and by 


«tS 


and intelligence is re rded 
While the 


urse that many children can accon plish more, 


ns 


good, bad, and indifferent, 


ibseribe to a policy of calling the product o1 


percent 


this is conducive to mediocrity, for it requit 


h 


N vember, 


1420 


ikingham, B. R., and Monroe, W. 8., 
Handbook. 
wen, R. H., The Accomplishment Q 


ta leveloped within 
en degrees 
1] ld t ul 
e CESS 
vel ll cl ldret I 
ssible 
t semblan: 
er of the low intel 
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nue t tv. Standard 
can accomplish 
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teaching and the same quality of effort, with fair attendan 
part of pupils, to achieve such standards. What will 
effect of allowing teachers and pupils to feel that their ac 


1 


lishment represents 100 percent when, as a matter of fact, 
could easily do more? The scores made by the best clas 
Tables II, II], and IV were not obtained under conditions t 
were at all unreasonable. They were not even so unusual 
attract the attention of the supervisory staff. Yet by the met 
proposed these children would, undoubtedly, be regarded a 
ing achieved considerably more than 100 percent. It w 

far better to regard the achievement of the best classes 
intelligence level as 100 percent attainment, but even that \ 
not be satisfactory. When our science of measurement ad\ 

to the point where it will enable us to measure the capacit 
children of given intelligence levels for learning specific sul 
such as arithmetic or reading, it is possible we shall want 
regard achievement in terms of capacity to achieve. Few « 
dren would ever attain 100 percent achievement, but we vw 
know how far the child had progressed in the direction 


sibility. to achieve. 


STATEMENTS OF TEACHERS 
Statements of teachers, as may be seen below, indicate al: 
uniformly that the stronger sections were able to do either a1 
higher quality of work or more work than the weaker secti 
Pupils were enabled to work with others capable of going at al 
the same pace. Dull children were not carried beyond t 


depth, nor bright children permitted to loiter. 


Typrcat COMMENTS ON THE WorRK OF DIFFERENT SECTIONS 
I Mathematics. “In these sections (Slow), we omit the more dit 


part of the assignment, and give the work more slowly. We tak« 


time for explanation, give more drill work, board work and muct 
concrete work. We give much attention to analysis. We find i 
more advanced classes the pupils have more initiative and car 


more independently.” 


\ 
r 
‘ ite! 
‘ 
vork and hi t 
‘ » 
ii> 
} fi r | 
\ { ‘ 
er, ior | 
‘ ‘ ( 
direct 
\ \\ | 
‘ 
\\ vy 
‘ 
\ 
As a rule th el 
} 
‘ 
rt 
~ 1S 
} rnarte 
ry Since Group I met 
: In Group Il 
ae 
he other if { 
i e ¢ nies ( d to st I 


RELATIVE PROGRESS OF VILB GROU! 
~ « « “Jn Group V the assig it was 1 
in the other sections.” 
grapl “The qualities (initiative, origi 
Pall, ali tf appiyv ¢ 
« tter) are pre ent more 
ns ITI, [V, V, and VI 


if 
| 
el 


lan 


mually in each of its 17 
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II-B, n (str 
\\ notes, W 
In] ra 
| ked 
(; | 
‘ ct | t 
ONCLUSIONS 
( | fiord ullicient yustilic tion thi 
pupil n the basis of ability 1] ever, in 
will pu bly prove advisable to take int ccount 
intelligence, previous scholarship, standard educati 
thie condition 
The next problem will be to take adequate care of 
t groups. Whenever the pupils of a bright group 


lly and secially mature enough, they should be permitt 


s through the school system in less time. In a city like ¢ 
l, each class of 25 that can be made to cover the work 
junior high school period in five semesters will r 
wing to the district of not less than $1500. One such 
jumor high schools would eft 


irly saving of $25,500, to say nothing of the additional 


| 
dif 
pl 
|| 
th 
al 
\( «| 
room space made available 


RELATIVE PROGKL 


the groups that will not kip, varied « st 
he provided. The better-than-average classes 
content, while the classes of lower-that 

imum essentials course 

nt standards t 
necaed Lhe ld ( 

well-t ht cl lret 

1 mental maturity Present st 
y for brighter grow chil n 
to the pom here thei 

roximately 1 then nce 

ituation could be improved 

f helpful supers n | prol 
portant tasks confronting principals. Sin 
ften give the necessary attention to the ce ul 
ts that is required, it will prol bly 
te me one person in ¢ ch building to « te 
me to assisting the principal f this purpose 


responsibility for retestn 


til so that more dependable 1 r 
might be had He could conter \ ith tea 

r individuals whose ability and school worl 
nd could assist the teacher in finding the nec 
By so doing, many pupils we uld, undoubtedly 
‘lure, thereby resulting in saving the school d 


sums. A compar: tive 
1 pav for the ¢ 


ailing would much more than | 


f the person's time devoted to this type ot | 

such an assistant serve t nv 
; trict 


ly small number ot pupils 


ft study | 
t need an | 
e ability | 
] 
elligence 
11 
“sible 
f intelli 
i 
] 
thi 
Hor 
* 
rincipals 
rincipal 
i 
es T1114 il 
1 portion 
1 Such all 
| 
idual cou ine pupils 
chi cil 
litie rallies 
re not 
rc ary Tel 
trom trict addi 
| 
N 
n Not \ 
] 1.) 
. but should 
ring 1] 


THE “LIST” VERSUS THE “SENTENCE” MET 
OF TEACHING SPELLING 


This study has been made in an attempt to determin 


relative superiority of the list method and the context met! 


bal 
teaching spelling. In order to make the results as tru 
conditions as possible, the study was carried on with 


] 


modification of normal procedure in the class room as pract 


The study was made in two Rochester, New York, 


ol N 


The children of both schools are from good English-sp 


Seward School Number 19 and Francis Parker Sch 
homes. Exactly 1100 pupils taught by thirty-two teacher 
used for the experiment. The grades ranged from the thir 
the eighth, inclusive, and the ages of the children from 
to fitteen 
Tue Metnop 

The re cular text for each grade was selected because 
found to furnish a sufficient amount of suitable material { 
test, and because it would permit the regular program 
school to progress under as nearly normal conditions as pos 

The organization of both schools was combined and t 
grade the particular method of teaching to be followed w 
signed. For ¢ xample, Grade VILI-A in School Number 23 1 
the context method, while Grade VIII-A of Number 19 used t 
list method. Grades VIII-B and another class of Grade VIII 
in School Number 23 used the list method, Grade VIII-B 
School Number 19 used the context method, etc., down thr 
the entire list. This, as will be seen, gave a variety of meth 
in each erade 

The experiment lasted over a period of thirty lessons and 
the end of each ten lessons a test was given. To determine t 
initial spelling ability of the children a test of twenty-five w 
Was given in each grade at the beginning of the experin 
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the third grade where ten words were used. This first 


f tests was prepared by the principals of the ty schools 
ned, a separate test being made for each grade. The words 
lected from the regular spelling list to be learned during 
ar. This test was first presented in context form, the 
giving the test words in sentences and the children writ- 


con plete sentences as dictated No emphasis was given 


est words in these sentences Then the words t be tested 


nounced in list and written on another papet 
he first test Was dle signed to determine 1 ughily the initial 

ability of each child The second and third lists were 
from words in the ten preceding lessor 


same manner as the first, except that their purpose wa 


test the degree of attention that had been developed by each 
d of instruction during the past ten lessons The second 
third tests were prepared for each section of each gt vl 


fourth test resembled the second and third except that its 
e comprised all the list taught during the thirty lessons 


= test was designed to determine whether or not better word 


sery of a lasting character was secured by the on method 


instruction than by the other. 

For the purpose of this experiment the tim expended in 
elling instruction by either method was the regular amount 
wed bv the Rochester schedule of fifteen minutes per day 
ll grades except the third where twenty minutes were allowed 


By fifteen minutes to spelling instruction is meant that from thi 


me the lesson began until the papers were finis 
dren only fifteen minutes were to be used. 

The method suggested for general use in teaching spelling 

; the Pearson method with such modifications as seemed best 

lapted to contextual or list instruction. 

The experiment was begun fairly early in the semester In 
order to have words that had not been taught, a portion of the 
text toward the end of the assignment for the term was selected 

each grade. The teachers were instructed concerning the 


e allotment and method, and advised not to progress un let 
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ny circumstances faster than an arbitrarily determined 1 
new words per day. 

One group of teachers tested each day's results by |] 
the words written in lists and an equal group tested result 
having rds written in sentences 

Tables I, LI, and 
iccording to Table I the 


to be taught by thi 


show the results. It will be 
children of the third gradk 
list method numbered &1, 


wh 


and that the) 
ved 77.7 percent when tested the first time by the list 
and 69.2 percent \ hen tested by the sentence method on thi 
words none of which had previously been 
time 56 third 


studied At the 


grade pupils, who were to be taught by tl 


text method 


wd, earned 62 3 pe rcent on the list test and 55 
on the sentence test. 

In all cases children are shown to spell better in list tl 
entences This 


is no more true of those who were 
list than of those why 


entences 


taught 
were taught each day to write the wor 

In the final test the third-grade pupils who had 
spell in lists earned 2.2 percent less on the 
test” than on the “list test” ; 


Who 


taught to “sent 
while the corre spe mding loss 
had been writing sentences daily 
fifth and sixth grades (Table IT) 


list method lost 3.1 percent when their sentence spelling 1s « 


pared with their list spelling ; 


ft 
Was 4.7 percent In 


, those who were taught by 


while the pupils of the same gt 
who were taught to spell in sentences lost 1.0 percent. 


In Grades IV to VIII inclusive the loss of the “list taught 
pellers was 1.3 percent and those taught in sentences like 


TABLE I.—RESULTS OF TEACHING WORDS BY THE 


LIST AN 
CONTEXT METHODS. THIRD GRADE 
Test | rest 
List Context List Cx 
form | form form fort 
By List 
Number of pupils Sl bad | 82 Si 
Percent correct | 69 2 SS 7 So 
LAUGHT BY CONTEXT | 
Number of pupils 5th 7) 57 7 
Pe reent correct | 62.3 | 55.0 


OS 
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1! RESULTS OF TEACHING WORDS BY LIST AND CONTEXT 


METHODS FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Test | 1\ 
Lust C‘ontex ( 
torr 
I BY LIST 
| nt correct wt & F ~ 
wT BY ONTEXT 
her of pupils 165 166 71 71 
LE Ill RESULTS OF TEACHING WORDS BY THE LIST AND CO? ' 
EXT METHODS FOURTH TO EIGHTH GRADES INCLUSIV} 
rest | 1\ 
List Context 
BY LIST 
\ her of pupils 112 112 118 120 
Percent correct Os 4 ") 
HT BY CONTEXT 
has of nunils 158 157 
| t AOS HS xo ss 
ny ability which results when pup cont 
reventcd any more y My 
than it can by using the list method. By comparing re 
t the first set of tests with those of the tourth test if 


that the loss in context spelling over list spelling is greates 


he « of unfamiliar words than it 1s in cas 


CONCLUSIONS 


The chief conclusion to be drawn from the above tabulations 


that there is no advantage in having children write their spell 


words in sentences. Pupils using the list method did better 
in those using the sentence method. In Grades IV to VIII, 


the 458 pupils who were to be taught by the sentence metho 


were shown to be slightly better spellers at the beginning of th 


experiment than were the 412 pupils who were to be taught by 


the list method, At the end of the teaching period, however, 


vord 
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e list-taught pupils made slightly the better scores. In the 
grades, the list-taught pupils started with a very decided 
tage and ended with a reduced but a very distinct 
In the fourth grade, list-taught pupils started and ended wit 
tinct advantages over the sentence-taught pupils. In th 
and sixth grades the list-taught pupils started with a d 
disadvantage and ended with a slight disadvantags Ff 
eventh and eighth grades there appears to be little advant 
either group. 

It is evident then that if teachers are to have words 
into sentences they must see values in that procedure, 
than spelling values. If teachers wish to test pupils on th 
words of the week, as 1s advocated by the best authoriti 
if they desire to have the spelling work reviewed wit! 
alloted spelling time, they will use the list method. That 
will be justified in so doing is suggested by the results of 


experiment. 


tter defined. 


fundamental personal interests. 


eriment. 


TO THE ANALYSIS OF 
INTERESTS 


N AID VOCATIONAL 


ree vear’s trial has demonstrated the service of a blank tor 


interests uplis are ¢ 


“Think 


pupils to analyze their work 


flounder under the imyunction: 


to enter.” The blank to be described was develope: 
his situation. It was first tried out with &,5 pupil 
Pittsburgh high schools, where it was give rou 
in all the forenoon classes. ‘The vitality of the met 
sted by the fact that four of the larger s Is continues 
it with all new pupils. The method was informally men 
the meeting of the National Vocational G nce As 
nin 1920. Numerous inquiries followed and several school 


, notably those of Erie, Pennsylvania, an 
The Y. M. C. A, and « 


ffering vocational guidance in New Y 


ash 
n, have used the plan. ther organi 
rk and Chi 

A sum 
918 results in Pittsburgh with an exposition « 
further trial of th 


lso utilized portions or all of the blank. 


e is here presented to encourage 
(he plan differs from other self-analvsis blanks in being 
the vocational choice 


Moreover, the 


ww a young person of high-school ability how to 


ted entirely to the problem of relating 
serve 
ptitudes, how to discover his special vocational tendencies 

to think about his work interests. It is a blank fo1 
ng in observation of personal interests so that from a mas 
gue impulses the special vocational direction may 
The objection that such analysis ts t 
high-school pupils was definitely settled by the 
The blanks were filled out by all classes in each 
| during the forenoon recitation 


oll 


By J. B. Min 
Ca vic Institute of Tecl 
rec 
GEE what vocation 
|| 


the blank 1s not advocated as generally wise, but 


used this first time to determine whether the blank « 


d by all classes in high school. It was found that t 


VCT¢ 
rive wered the Compile blank s dequately t the ¢ 
mpiled. lor none w it too difficult t ttempt 
giving thie blank as a LTOUpP CXCFCISE, several sch 


the pupil to take it home and talk it over with his parent 


blank becomes the basis for individual interviews wit 


Phe blank consist f ten parts printed as a folded 
four letter-size page Samples may be obtained from 1 
upon request kor the purposes of the present paper 
tures wall be described in | ui livist ( 


friends whose work has interested the pupil; (2) the occu 
im which the pupil has worked, with the features like 
liked: (3) a li tol subrects studied be checked 


ferred; (4) a list of patred contrasting work condit 


checked for those which appeal ; (5) il list of desiral le pel 
traits to be marked by the pupil for those strong and we 
himself; (6) a request for information about things dos 
side of school which might disclose work interests; (7) 

classification of kinds of occupational activities among whi 


pupil indicates his first three preferences; (8) a record ot 


the pupil expects to start when he begins work; (9) an 
tunity at the close for the pupil to summarize his ideas about 
vocational choice and to assemble the reasons for believing 
the vocation best meets his own interests; (10) a record to u 
cate what people helped by advice to direct the pupil's « 


and the kind of advice received. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Two new features of the method may be emphasized, nat 


the classification of kinds of work activities and the paire 
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tion or discussion and without leaving the room. This pl 
hlling out 
| 
this w ‘ ventana me interected In either « 
tional counselors 

(1) record of occupation of the father and of other relative 


{TION 


7p 


work condits 


Any 
st difficult when « 
cle 


oenations 


trations 


l interests found amor 
ustial classifications of vocati 
reach what seems to the ter t 

hits and interests which alloy 
( nd give promise of the 1 ’ 
fe work. It may be added that wher 
General Staff of the United Stat 
ut a classification index of trades n 
id useful in practice to bring togetl 
imilar habits and working with simul 
e classification which we tried 
iwav from the industrial framework 
d. Furthermore it was th tisf: 
| interests which he was urged t eck 
ple, whether he liked to operate ma 
¢ delicate muscular movements, t 
or by indirect appeals, to make and 
scientific work, etc. Each field of 1 


ties but the pupil was led to 


which he wished to consider 


The full statement of this part of the 
the proportion, in a thousand chor 
choosing each group. The results 


An occupation might require 


second, and third choices combined, 


] 
( 
| 
rt 
ventul 
{ { 
cl 


Atte 
in the federal CX 
The census classification, which ts most tre thy used 
erviceable in training the pupil t pproach t prol 
tion of his own experienc It starts with t 
CTV Allon) iit it I 
ng broad groups: agriculture, forestry, and an 
extraction of minerals; manutacturn 
transportation trade: rvice; | 
trans] 
domest and person Ervice ; clerical two 
est re suggestive but fail to reach various distincts nt 
| 
Hos 
nent tisfa 
tl 
Ol tt 
f the pupil 
\ r] 1 
| 
i nfluence people by 
CLIT vstematize records 
terest wed 
by several kinds of 
Vitis the three majo 
work bel \ 
v1 s of tl Pittsburgh 
uy how the distribution 
fir‘, of the first 
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’ lone etter represents the weight of the | 
int Phe 1 st favored ctivities 
the first ces lone were 
ere combined mrst, second, and third choices 
ll the six most frequent first choices among the | 
e of th x most frequent among the girls were al > 
tir | x when the frst, nd t] 
ed The data were compiled not from the « 
ers but fror rand mpl 1,006 
( ( | Ci | per i cach 
hools including the jyumor and business high scl 
ed ufficiently representative for the summary . 
these papers 347 were rejected because three occupati 
erences were not indicated. Only one pupil among t 


be confidently claimed that the blank was answered serious! 


CLASSIFICATION OF INTER 


is heading the pupils were directed a ll 


the three Kinnos or Activities listed bel 


\ ( 1 t { 
terect 
\ } 
\ 1 nur I ( 
1 + te 
i 1 
1 1 
' 


Results were obtained as shown in Table I, the f 


cating the proportions per thousand of combined first, 
nd third choices: 


Under 
1 woul best and at which vou think vou wou 
t k permanent! Place the figure “1” be re that 1 
} } } ‘ 1 Consid also +} 
the ners , health nd streneth, whether vou can get the 1 
tr nnort 
} ‘ 
‘ 
you 
ures 
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LE I1.—WORK INTERESTS AMONG 


PUPILS OF PITTSBURG 


Groups oF ACTIVITIES 


GROWING PLANTS, as in farming, garde 
greenhouse, ete, 
ARE OF ANIMALS, as in stock raising, « 
ft horses, ete. 
PERATING ENGINES, as locomotives, 
obiles, steam plants, ete. 
OPERATING MACHINES, as in manuta 
using linotype, ete. 
INSTALLING EQUIPMENT, as electrician, 
her, gas fitter, ete. 
CONSTRUCTION WORK, as in building, cor 
ete work, railroad and highway con 


tion, engineering, ete. 


DELICATE MUSCULAR MOVEMENTS, as 


tist, instrument maker, woodworke: 


DISCOVERING AND REPAIRING DE- 
FECTS, as jeweler, automobile repairman, 


egraph repairman, ete. 
TRANSPORTING ACTIVITIES, as railro 


operation, express, mail, et 


MEETING AND DIRECTING PEOPLE, a 


secretary, floor manager, conductor, et 


TEACHING, as in school, shop, ete. 


WELFARE WORK, as in social settlements, 


industrial plants, Christian Associations, 


churches, ete. 


ADVISORY SERVICE, as physician, lawyer, 
consultant, banker, ete. 


ORGANIZING PEOPLE, as in societies, in 
work gangs, in industrial and business 
concerns, ete. 


THI 


197 


29 


| | 
( 
Bovs Girls 
65 RS 
] 
1] 
s ) 
113 ] 
16 
ete. 
| 
22 
13 162 
| | 
02 
| 
| | 
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rABLE 1.—(Continued ) 


( MRBINI FI 
( \cTIVITIE 
HOICE Pt TH 
Boys Gir 
INFLUENCING PEOPLE DIRECTLY, as i: 
elling, preachi , Campaigning, ete = 
INF PEOPLE INDIRECTLY, 
in acdve ing, writing, newspaper work, 18 
ORGANIZED PLANNING, as in business, in 
a ¢ institutions, in developing en 57 3 
rineering projects, ete. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK, as in laboratories, in 
research, ete 114 { 
RECORDING AND SYSTEMATIZING REC- 
ORDS, as n othe work, stenograp! 5S 174 
hookkeeming, lLbrarv work, ete 
ENTERTAINING PEOPLE, musician, 
actor, speaker, ete. ond 110 
ARTISTIC SKILL, in decorating, window 
dressing, 1 illiner , costuming, handieratt, 17 8] 
nt ar’ et 
ARTISTIC CREATION writit design 16 
co posit if ote 
Field of t ty not on tl list and deseribed 
re the pupil made hi 15 1] 


\s to the adequacy of the classification, 1t may be said 


for the ambitions of high-school pupils the grouping proved 


be surprisingly satisfactory. Difficulties occurred with cet 


specific occupations with sufficient frequency to indicate th 


visability of a revision or at least of the addition of those | 


ticular occupations to the illustrations of the general fields 

example, nursing might be added to “welfare work,” and a 
‘ure to either “artistic creation” or “construction w 

Drafting might follow the illustration of engineering under * 


truction work.” The teaching illustrations should includ: 


and expression; and purchasing agent might follow bust 


| 


{2D TO VOCATIONAL INTERES] 


rganized pl inning Ambitions su 

CIVIL apparently need iT 
» 
; main interests. In the army, for exampl 
manding, in organizing, or in engineerit 

ected that any classification will escape ambiguity t il 


| ipils are led to consider the habits « t thought and action t 
phasized, an important step in the prope 
tion will have been taken. 


(he writer has no quarrel with those who contend 


opinions of pupils about their vocational aptitud 


le ultimate worth since the pupils are too immature 
questions. It 1s during the high-school av: 

choices are planned even if they do shift in 

| rpose of the blank is not to gather statistical data. | 


type at the top of the first page of the blank wu 
lysis of Work Interests,” is the statement: 77 


lank is to help to discover special interests 


hoz to observ Olé OC) URCS a i NeV 
i tabulation of the results does give a ¢1 ection of the 
f these high-school students at the time of filling out tl 


PAIRED CONTRASTS IN WoRKING CoNDbIT! 

he second innovation to which attention may | 

presentation of pairs of contrasts between or all 

ch the pupils would find distinct differences in 

rests. This portion of the blank is represented in ble I] 

is suggested by the contrasts which Dean Herman Schneider 
Engineering College at the University of Cincinnati, had 


ind useful in practice. The ratio of selections for | 


girls is shown for each pair. The attempt was mad t 


; tate each number of contrasting pairs that either one of the 
uld indicate a commendable characteristic of the individual 


pending upon the kind of work. The direction to the pupi 


“So far as you can notice a difference in your own interest 


Selecting Young Men for Part ir Jobs.’’ See | M 


in vocational quidance New York Ginn & Con ' 


the 
th 

lank 
nd 
j 
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TABLE Il.—INTEREST CONTRASTS 


RATI > 
( I W I ( ITIONS Cas 
Boys Girls Bovs 
Siow movements l ] 
Rape ovements 6.7 
Less responsibility l 
Moore respol sibility 6.1 Q 
Doing the same thing 
Wide variety in work 5.1 5.8 som 
Methodical work | i 
7 new eouditions 5 50 O10 
Recular time tor work 4 
Irregular time tor work 
Larger tuture success 15.6 
Vork requiring calmness | | = 
Work requiring enthusiasm Rat 2.9 
Changing trom place to place i.Z | ] 
Always working in the same £96 . 
locality | 
(ireater pay with risk or dis 
eomtlort ] l 
04 
Less pay with more safety and . 
comtort 5.9 
Indoor l l 
‘ 
Outdoor ] t 
Original 
lmitative G48 | . 
Planning 
| 
Carrying out plans = ] ove 
Skilled hand work 
| | 19 
Skilled heavy work ] 


Broad planning l l 


Atte ntion to de tails 


Directing bea 1.4 


Following directions l 
Working by yo irselt ] l “ 
Working with others 1.5 1.5 
Working with things ] a l sued y 
Working with people 1.0 
Thoughtful hand work l rs 
Thoughtful head work 5.2 3.4 oS : 

Table reads: Ray 1 movements were | eferred to slow 
times as often among the bovs and 7.53 times as often among th 4 


figures being derived from the responses of 710 boys and 815 girls, et 


which appeal to y« 
\ ndividual pecul tics t 
these paired cor Whe 
1 the general tre 
w him at on 
1 the rest ol his ¢ 
d nine out of ten girls 
contrasted with “irregular t 
e for work this not 
checl lar ti 
I est of the | It is the 1 
] cl st all cul 
t uminating within tl 
| pupil \ pupil w 
( ces has thus ( | 1 
new approach to his vou 
pers nal mcentiyv< Suc 
the type of work, within any one 
vhich he seems Ii] ly t l 
ber Ol x differen ( 
ent f the irls 
pon ibility ( 
vs chose work requiring ¢ 
© percent f the girl l 
r pay with risk or discomt 
nt of the b preterr 
of the girls and 33 pert 
to carrying out plans; 5 
of the boys preferred directing; 79 pet 
‘ 50 percent of the boys preferred 
vith things. These differet 
might be anticipated to the sexe 
y lidity of the method 
ection of the blank | proved ' that 


of “paired interest conti 


TO VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
each of the following contrasts, check 1 
hod has been further develo 
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by tl riter and utilized in connection with the record 
nal story filled out by each freshman entering the Cart 
tute of Technology Thirty-five contrasting pairs \ 
ed in the blank for entering freshmen From this 
mber of contrasts it seems possible to distinguish diff 
! of students entering different courses in tl 
for example, between those specializing in sect 
1 in househ ld economics 
Oruer SECTIONS OF THE BLANK 
Phat of t blank which lists a series of de 
lt ny which the pupils are to check the st 
eak 1 in the elves, shows some results which s 
difficulties of utilizi uch information in connection wit! 
t | ever useful it may be for a pupil to evalu 
{ its im hi elf, nobody has vet demonstrated that any 
re important for one vocation than for another. | 
{ nderstand t esult f the present study, the actu 
re followed on the blank should be noted. This secti 
led follows 
t BLE TRAIT inder tl 


was foll 


f the more intelles 


Cl concentration 

pul ment 
| 

rit I I 


\nother group 
emotion: ambition, 
tesy, energy, enthu 


reliability, 


pel 


lership, loyalty, 
self ( 


ince, uprightness 


wed by the list of traits, 


mtrol, 


beginning wit 
The 


foresight, 1magination, 


tual type vere: accuracy, ¢ 


information, 


ry, originality, planning, quicknes 


f traits followed emphasizing voliti: 


I 
cheerfulness, convincingeness, courage, 
iasm, health, helpfulness, honesty, ind 
neatness, obedience, patience, persevel 


tact, self-reliance, resourcefulness, 


il ‘ ( itl l ney ail Ul trait 


AID TO VOCATIONAL IN7 


| 
ndom sampling consisting of the responses t about 
boys and 250 girls was tabulated his indicated which 
were more likely t be che cked l | Nnesty, tor eN le. was 
frequently marked, 1. ¢., by 17 percent the boys and by 
cent of the girls. The traits most often regard v the 
one of their two strongest charactertisti with thei 
encies per thousand) were: honesty, 172 QO 
n sense, OS; health, 55; 1s 1S 
e, 44; cheerfulness, 41. Traits similarly re ed b 
vere : honesty, 243; common sense, 6; ( 
tion, 61; obedience, 61 ; memory, 47, rfuls 1S 
ntrol, 40 
fhe traits most frequently marked as weakest by 1 ho 
their frequencies per thousand) were: patien 
88; concentration, 83; leadership, 7 
ory, 73; quickness, 54; convineingn 1( Praits si 
marked by the girls were: patience, 11 el », O5 
vy, 82; concentration, 67; imagination, 63; for ht, s& 
kness, 54; memory, 46; planning, 46 
I a considerable extent these strong al d weak trait repre 
qualities for which pupils in school are most comm nly 
ed or blamed. They reflect the comments of teach nd 
es It may be added, he wever, th t thi | 
t acquaintances of these pupils in general ree \ 
nses of the pupils themselves 
\n attempt was made to discover whether there \ Cul 
lence between traits regarded as strong and preterred 
This was done by examining first the traits unders d by 
vs who chose the following four kinds of rk activith 
nstruction work,” “advisory service,” “scientific worl and 
rding and systematizing records.” Examination \ hen 
f the traits underscored by girls who preterred “reco! lin 
ystematizing records” and “teaching.” Four of the seven 


most frequently regarded as strong by the 
four fields were also among the six stronges 
Four of the seven strongest traits among 


trait vs in each ot 

t amol all the 

the girls che : 
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ing teaching and record keeping were also among the 


trongest among all the girls. As pronounced a similat 


peared for the traits marked weak. The prospect of fir 


id traits like those listed which differentiate occu 


not promising. When any series 


is used, it would be better to ask the pupils to consid 
traits not generally but in relation to the vocation they ar 
templating. 


INTERESTS IN SuBJECTS 


vocati Nha 


! ubjects like commercial subjects, art, 


and 


mathematics, 


seems fairly clear in 


Miusic, 


of preferences for ce 


preterences 


The general distribution of the 


is given in Tabl 


boys and 736 girls selected at random 


filling 


out this part of the blank, pupils were directed t 


the fv 


) 


a 


roups ¢ 


f 


1 


schon 


l subjects that h 


1d most interest 


{ nder each group Was printed al list of specific subject 


~ 


in 


ich of these lists the pupils were asked to underlin 
bet 


ss Of subjects for which their interest v 


preterences Thev were also requested to put a 


preferred grou 


mainly to the teacher and 


mainly to the subject itself 
eTenice 


\ctiviti 


Wise, 


rABLE 


| Bovs 
Commercial 
124 225 


Subjects .. 
English 
Foreign 

Language .... 70 SS 
History and 

Civies .. 74 4s 


an where t 
due to subj cts and teachers are combined in 


were sounded out by at section of the blank hea¢ 


INTERESTS 


me mterest 


s carried on outside of school for recreation 


IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Household 
EKeonomies 0) 
Industrial 
Subjeets ..... 
Mathematies . . 
Musie .. 


First and second choices ail 


cases, 
Wa 
Tabl 
FIRST AND 
Gy Uy OF SECOND CIIOICI Grot PS OF ) 
— | PER TITOUSAND BIECTS I 
Bovs 
2 


1998 AID TO VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


therwu +} 


1 dO OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL, tor recreation or otherwise, that 
ink will help you in your future occupation? For example 
reading, your hobbies, exhibitions or places you visit, 
work in church, clubs, etc., etc.” The answers of 117 boys 
examined; 38 were found to be vocationally suggestive and 
htlv so. For 73 girls, 22 were suggestive and 10 shehtly 
Naturally the majority are not differentiated by thos 
itions. 
SUMMARY 


Lhe idea of helping high school students to opserve thei Wi 
tional tendencies was tried out with conside 
method was to fill out a blank which analyzed and 

ved those interests which bore more or less directly upon 


tional satisfactions. Employment experiences, scho 1 sub 


contrasting work conditions, avocations, ete., were b ht 
- consideration. In asking for a choice, the occupational 


; were classified according to the types of activities et 

1 The table of common tendencies in marking pairs ot « 
sted interests affords a basis for noting individual peculiariti 

and the preliminary occupational classification are new tt 
res which seem promising Even as a group exercise thi 


od proves stimulating. Parents become interested when 


ils take the blanks home for discussion, and vocational coun 
find them an excellent introduction t their mite ( 
Sua IV} RB 4 
Georgia, Vocation Bureau, George D Halse ] 
ion’’ plan of vocational quida ce 
1 of Personal Res arch, Carnegie Institute of Teeht 
Pennsylvania. Interest analysis hlanl 
isiness Training Corporation, New York, New York. Scl/ L' 
in modern production methods 
, Pennsylvania, School District. Sel/f-ar lysis for « 
nal Institute for Moral Instruction, C! Chase, Washington, D. C 
The perfect human being 
ffer, J. Adams, Hudson, Massachusetts Ve 
Rugg, H. O. ‘‘Self-improvement through self-rating 
; ing high school or college studs nts,’’ and **Self hers 
through self-rating.’’ Elementary School J 670-684 
Yerkes, Robert M., and La Rue, Daniel W., Guth 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass chusetts 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, International Co! er | \ | 
Committee. Self-analysis blan/ 
Men’s Christian Association of Chica High Sel ) ment 


Individual analysis blank. 


INTELLIGENCE AS RELATED TO NATIONALITY 
Gitpert L. Brown 
Northern State Normal School, Marquette, Michigan 

This investigation grew out of a study of retardation in tl 
schools of several cities in northern Michigan in which it was dis 
covered that the amount of retardation varied among children 
different nationalities. Since the pupils of all nationalities 
the same teachers and were pursuing the same course of stud 
it was evident that there must be some underlying cause of 
ditference in retardation Accordingly, it was decided to 
intelligence tests to a considerable number of each nationalit 
to determine whether or not the differences in retardation mig 
be the result of differences in intelligence. At the present ti 
g13 children whose parents were born in foreign countries ha 


been given intelligence tests. 


oF INVESTIGATION 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale was employed 
throughout the investigation. Group tests would not have beer 
practicable, especially in the lower grades, because the children 
of foreign parents have not ordinarily become as responsive as 
American children, and because many of them do not understand 
the English language sufficiently well to follow directions. 

It was soon found that language presented the chief difficulty 
in testing the children, although this problem generally disaj 
peared above the first grade if the pupil had entered the kinder 
garten in this country, of above the second grade if he had en 
tered the first grade in this country. In other words, it was found 
that after a pupil had attended an American school for one or tw 
years, he tested as high by empleying the English language as by 
using his native tongue. Of course, there were some exception 
to this general principle, since children vary greatly in their ability 
to learn language. In all cases, however, in which there was any 
doubt as to a pupil’s ability to understand English sufficiently 
well to pass a test, he was given the test in his native languag: 
Not infrequently we found children who, although they spok 


ve 


| 


nths higher when their native lang 


re thy 


i 


or 
genius 
| 
r 
BLE Il 
{ LASS 
or 
Supe- 
| 
r 
rior 
i9 
weriy 


lish language 
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fairly well, tested from six t 


uage Was employed 


~ 


RESULTS 


representing nine nationalities have been studied 
he Norwegian, German, Swedish, English, Austrian 
Finnish, Slovak, and Italian. Table I shows the di 
tion of the nationalities according to intelligence quotient 
II, the percents of the nationalities at each mental level and 
etical distribution as suggested by Terman 
DISTRIBUTION Ol SCHOOL CHILDREN ACCORDING 
INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONALITY 
7. 
| 2 : - : ' 
TIENTS | O | i 
Above | 
140 0 0 | l 0 } 0 
120-139 | 9 | 24 63 15 13 0 
110-119 14 10) 15 | 0 
oO-109 | 24 30 M4 87 r 1! 
20-89 3 10 29 9 } 7 18 ’ 
70-79 | 2 7 32 15 
50-69 0 0 7 13 
20-49 0 2 4 4 l 
—PERCENT OF CHILDREN AT EACH ME? AL, LEVEI 
Distri- | = r=) | 7 - < 
| 
| | 
0.25 0 | 3.260 05/1 0 
6.75 2.9 14 ol 12.7) 17.7) 7.14) 7.52) 5 75) 1. 96 
13 00 11 21.0] 19.6] 11.1}10. 80) 7.52) 9 30) 9 70) O 
60 00 60 6) 49.4 44.5) 45.5153 57/43. 66/42 3022 5821 56 
13.00 | 8&7} 12.0) 15.4! 10 0110 80/28. 60:19 00/20 00/19 60 
6 00 & 3 56 1.2 7.7114. 28)12 55/14. 16/29 00/29 41 
075 | O 0 1.6) 3.3) 3.57| 3.41) 5 75) 9.70/25 49 
33 ¢6 4 32) 1 32) 1 96 
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The difference in the intelligence of the various groups 
he expres sed by the medians of the intelligence quotients, 
the percents below “normal” intelligence. These data are 
in Table II] It is clear that in the case of the children te 
there is a wide range of intelligence, based upon nationality 
TABLE III.—MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND PI 

BELOW NORMAL 


Norwe (JER- Aus- 
GTAN MAN SWEDI LISH rRIAN | FRENCH! NISH | SLOVAR 
103 75 | 102.3} 101 9 | 101.75) 99.5 95 4 o0 R56 
15 5 243 28 1) O68 1) 2S 2 


Disc USSION 
An examination of the above tables brings out the inter: 
fact that all the Germanic groups—Norwegian, German, S 
english, and Austrian—test higher than any of the non-Gert 
groups. This agrees with results obtained in the army, and,tet 
to confirm the belief held by many that the best type of 
grant comes from the countries of northern Europe. 


This fact also throws light upon the problem of retardat 


and elimination among the various nationalities. The caus 
these school conditions has been commonly regarded as primar! 
social, but it is at least pertinent to inquire whether the cl 
cause may not be difference in intelligence. A recent study of t 
retardation of 1700 children of immigrants in two cities 
northern Michigan shows that retardation according to nati 
ality follows very closely the median intelligence quotients 
the nationalities as given in Table III. 

The extremely low intelligence quotients of the Italians may 
be accounted for in part by the fact that the children tested be 
longed to two mining locations in which the work pursued by th 
men is unusually slavish. The employers of labor in these loca 
tions recognize the low mentality of their employees. and one of 
them stated frankly that men of higher intelligence would not 
remain in the location because of the character of the work. Yet, 
it must be observed that, although the children of all nation- 
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tested low in these locations, none tested so low as the 

It is also significant that in these locations verv few 

n children reach the eighth grade; most of them fail to 
nce beyond the fourth or fitth grade. 

bably the point of greatest significance lies in the fact 

» large a percentage of children tested below “normal.” 

tvpe of pupil impedes the progress of other children in 

| and, because of repeating the work of the same grade, 

additional school expense. Furthermore, if the school 

ffer proper training for such children it must provide a 


f study different from the one now offered 


importance of the mentality of immigrants is not cot 

_ however, to the field of education. The admission into this 

trv of large numbers of immigrants of relatively low intelli 
presents two problems of primary importance when viewed 

the standpoint of national welfare. First, this type of 
igrant increases the amount of crime and pauperism. This 

uld be expected since it seems well established that a rather 
correlation exists between low intelligence, on the one hand, 


rime and pauperism, on the other. Second, low intelligence 


ng large numbers of immigrants means that in coming gen 
tions the general intelligence of the American people is likely 
lowered, because the number of children in the homes of 


he homes of 


ch people 1s much greater than the number in t 
ple of higher intelligence. These problems should make it 
that, in establishing conditions for admission into the United 
States, the intelligence of the immigrant is of vastly greater im 
tance than the number of dollars which he possesses. Further- 
ire, they mean that the method of determining the number of 
migrants to be admitted by the percentages of the various 
tionalities already in this country is fundamentally wrong, since 
he intelligence of immigrants from some countries is decidedly 


superior to that of the immigrants from other countries.. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Editorials 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD IN EDUCATION A] 
RESEARCH 


The tendency ts altogether too evident to restrict th 
educational research” t particular field Researcl] 1 
held but a method, a way of approach to the solution of probl 
It is also a point of view. Not only the making of tests 
use of them, but child and financial accountancy, curricula 
textbook analysis, buildings and building programs, and 
other topics offer opportunities for investigation. Althougs 


present educational research worker may dissent from our vi 


we venture the assertion that the history of education like 
iffords a field for original inquiry and that this field is parti 
interesting and stimulating. Quite commonly we hear the 
expressed that the history of education has little practi 
xcept as this opinion relates to certain wooden ways ot 


ul writing about the subject, we dissent from it. W 


leve that much that is practical—even the kind of p1 
upon which tl t pl 1 tic of modern researchers 1 
mav be derived tro thy night kind of treatment ot { 
iterial 

Consider writing as a school subject \n adequate hist 


treatment of the way writing has been taught and of the 


demand for it will give us a useful basis of criticism for pr 
practice. It is clear that the social demand has undergone e 
mous cl ingecs Vestiges of the former condits nm remain Ww 
us in our phrase “the three R’s”—one of the R’s, with sti 
disregard for modern spelling, standing for writing. 

The former status of handwriting interprets and explai 
present status But it can only be vividly apprehended by 1 


erence to historical data. In the Colonial period the newspay 
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manv advertisenn 


rt F. Sevbolt of the Uni 


nts of writing 


versity of [lin 


m and it 1s to him that we are indebte 


ith them. These advertisements s] 


stimation in which 


good hand 


nace to consider but one set of them 


sed first in the New 


Sexes from Twelve 


efore, are taught t 


teacl 
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Wiu 


Pro te 
collection 
nmustakably tl 
was then held Wi 
mL Iphinstone 


Willi 


York Gazette L753 


Years of Age 


itan Hour a Day, at home or abi 


differently mav have their Hands cor 


later M1 Iphinstone 
sinular manner in 


New York, he again 


He also lived in Bost: 


ly News Letter (1755 
\nnouncements such as t 
prisingly numerous—esta 


ct that writing was 


was in Philadk 


the tient ly 
published his 


blish, upon 


at that time v: 


personal accomplishment than it is now 


Inthisagea class of teac 


Col nial davs. 


hers re Cl 


Moreover, historical inquiry will give u 


1 demand for writing 

\ copies wert desired, 
ages, judgments. et 

copied for legal record 


tten, as were reports an 


works of novelists, essavi 


scrivene r plied his track 
The historical treatment 
e machines were placed 


nd copying of records, 


documents, and comm 


Until compar 
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id t 


and listing ma 


unications, except 
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le ible nal 
ne 11¢ 
( 
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IX 
prom 
rc 
nd 
firm historical 
thy more i 
Indeed. ( 
the writl 
] 
s tie Tact ) 
tively recently 
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ritten. Conveyar 
written by har 


the typewriter and will show the number ot 
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ether 
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+ | nd girls still learn to work tn offices, but f 
e thev learn tvpewriting rather than handwritu It 
hand bn wn. is now generally don 
e who have little of it to do. 
The historical treatment of the question of writing wil 
bri rit the ct that there is not only a smaller demand ¢ 
l prod but also that the demand is different in kit 
earlier days there was a widespread demand for excellent « 
lwriting. To say that a person “wrote a good h 
to bestow high praise. Indeed, the ability to write well w 
unmistakable evidence of culture. Today it is d 


whether people who write more skillfully than legibility r 
win any appreciable praise or take any particular prid 
ccomplishment. 

When the investigator has by the historical method br 


matters down to this point, he may adopt some of the mort 


ventional methods of the day. He may show, for exampl 
experimental data that writing of Quality 12 on the Thor 
cale or of Quality 65 on the Ayres scale is practically as | 

handwriting can be. From this he will deduce that prolor 


practice in writing after this degree of legibility has been se 


isa waste of time He will point out that as writing has be 


1 
} 


less of a business asset, the value of unusual skill has | 
thy dimunished, that decorative and artistic qualities 
dom considered, and that accordingly, the task of the school | 
become relatively sit ple llere he may evidence 
that, despite these facts, the schools are continuing to do th 


ditional thing. The dead hand is upon them. New writing 
tems appear regularly. Boys and girls are drilled on ovals, | 


and lines which bear no resemblance to the letters of the alp! 

We still act as if we believed implicitly in formal discipli 
although in theory we deny it. Adverting to the psychology 
learning, the investigator may call to our mind the fact that 
we wish to engender an ability or organize a habit, we s! 


teach the thing directly and drill upon it directly. “By imdutt 


EDITORIALS 


find directions out” 1s discredited by the psychologist 
it is pt icticed by the school teacher 
e historian of education, therefore, may point out that in 
writing the school has failed to adapt its curriculum t 
ed conditions; and it is his peculiar privilege to show why 
s tru Writing, however, is only an illustration. Other 
] 


ol subjects either present similar conditions or offer frot 
points of view instructive lines of investigation for the hi 

Nor is this less true of matters of school organization, 
her training, salaries, and methods of teaching than it is in 


se of the curriculum. Moreover, the historian alway 


uld have, within his view the development of society ard 


extent to which modifications in the school are adapted t 

| conditions. Contributions exemplifying methods of hi 

il research as applied to questions of educational import 
ll be gladly received for publication in the JouRNAL or Ep 


NAL RESEARCH. 


THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
It was heartening to hear Professor Seligman declare before 
Department of Superintendence at Chicago that we are well 
hle to support public education in the United States. He called 
ttention to the fact that we are the wealthiest people in the 


rld. and that our wealth and income have increased rather than 


liminished during the decades just past. In his discussion of the 


ethods which must be employed to provide the necessary funds 


education he stated that economic changes occurring during 


the past few decades have rendered reliance on the general proj 


rty tax unsatisfactory. That the general property tax does not 
isure ability to pay taxes has long been established. It is not 
sible to tax intangible property which represents in the aggre 


; 


ite a very large part of our wealth. It 1s equally clear that 


here is no fixed relationship between property values and incom 


lerived from property. The assessed value of a farm or factory 


es not represent the profit accruing to the owner in either case 


(he 
| 
di 
| 
| 
| 
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that two merchants having at a given time the 
unt of property will vary tremendously in their ability 
taxes during any fiscal year due to the period of turt 
nd to oth nsiderations. There are large profession 
comes which m 


iy entirely escape taxation under the 


easing wealth of locality, state, and nation 


tribute its proper share to the support of public edu 
we shall have to revise our revenue system by taxing eart 
fits, and income Professor Seligman pointed out t! 

~ 


develop on the one hand the personal in 
x, and on the ot 


her hand the business tax to include not 
corporations but other businesses. With the basis of taxat 
cle cl, reat! mcrea ed 


revenues will be 


available { 
and for other 


untenance of schools 


forms of 
cCcTVICe 


rovernm 


We need to scrutinize our expenditures for public e 


to improve our practices in the field of fiscal administ: 
tter budgetary procedure and accounting than are now t 
ll form the necessary basis for a more efficient administ 
of our schools. But while we work to eliminate waste 


e our efficiency we must at the same time examine « 
fully our systems of taxation in the several states and work tf 
the development of revenue systems which will make it pos 

to tax our citizens in terms of their ability to pay. Becau 


r interest in public education, we shall have to become stu 


taxation \s 


ve become convinced that the general proj 
tisfactory, we shall have to join with other enlight: 
tizens for the development of 
high time that those who ; 


ert 


a better revenue system. It 


re interested in providing adequ 


r public education in the United States turn their 
on in this direction. 


G.D.S 


property tax 
lf the incr 
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Rebiews and Abstracts 


She hele ith | \ 
this book with a «i ] f cna 
‘ temerit The it? } tte 
to be the j ite ‘ } 
ne will agree that me ‘ 
reader He will doubtless be more r — 
ness, or inertia, or sterility, or any other F 


nothing is true simply be ‘ e | 
‘Comments or Sch le 
but gives little clue to the |} } 
deliver. The keynote is contai ‘ 
e to sa that ther Ss ol ! 
ministrator or teacher of i } 
n art?’’ A great many et 
ins should together obser 1 te l 
quite conceivable that we iv) 
i observed were in. artist, or t | st st 1 ‘ ! 
e ideal teachers of histor ipl et t 
Yeomans merit our admiration 1 chal | 
rs fall into the two classes,—a fraction of one percent 
bed for our edification, and ninety-nine plus yp nt the | 
which are sketched for the sake of « trast? M 
aricatures ask show plainly that the writ } f | 
g place in literally hundreds of schoolrooms t! 
he has deliberately earieatured for tl t 
We preter to believe the We \J 
having caught a limpse of the thrill eon 
with one who knows and loves his own field f i 
a few sterile teachers and remembered 
in a New York suburb, has reached the cor it | { | 
hildren are shackled, somewhat as he ascertain 
t ** ninety five percent of all children are aver: 
On the whole the book is worth reading the ¢ 
the ideal will draw inspiration from certain c¢} ti 
evaluate the unsupported statement 
simism therefrom. If you are critical and ua t 
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hool wit! \ ! t and feel that you a 
t eithe t sens f « r sicht because 
that re y is to keep the pot | ing and that 
3a bad smell’’ or that evidently [the schools] are n 
more we for ine sed 
hart! { i will ft Men than the present state of 
f¢ h being the same.’’ 
( tate University 


Supplementary Edueat 
lt Cc} { ers of Cl W221. 204 py 
ifis is tl third of the Universit t Chiu | 

he i et f M s \W lerneg ‘ he h ol ol 

lut it s states 1 the tirst of nineteenth 
preced st cs, I ! luabl and ordinarily i 

i ‘ i this cether with the dis 

the state scl | system in an important and long neglk 


The educational history of Mississippi is interesting because the st 


ated in a section of the country which has received little attention fr 


t ins of education and because, as Dr. Jernegan points out, its settlers 
ire from the * “AcK-« intry ’*? of the older southern states into an ¢ 
nt that was essentia western. Conditions in the southwest th 

ximated tl im the Northwest Territ ry. The question 


nised, says Mr. Weathers! whether the educational history of Vir; 


North Carolina applies to the states of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 


Louisiana with any greater degree of accuracy than the stories of the 


nent of New England and New York apply to the states of Ohio, India 


In the earlier chapte rs of the book the influences affecting school I “ 


I nal gre | characteristics are discussed. These last, as ing t 
scl e listed as follows: (1) the development of township s ‘ 
it sual iy the sixteenth section with income from the same os 
lel yt make the tov ship the unit of control: (3) @ general abs 
f cent control t) the edueation of orphans and poor children at 
x pense f the state and (5) a reluctance to impose direct taxati 
schools As a result of these tendencies we have the development 
erat decentralized school system, designed to meet the needs 
te ‘ is f lividual « ties or even smaller units.’’ 


leral and state aid 


Interesting parts of the monograph deal with fe 
ator Chapter IV traces the history of the sixteenth section lands 
l terary F ] The policy of township control, the authorizat 


inetv-nine year leases, the investment of state and township funds 


‘lanters’ Bank and its subseq 


juent failure, tell the story of the 
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ss of these lands and moneys. In Chapter XI the var s means of scho 
rt during the period are summarized 
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JEAN H. A D 
for te eul It t 
sed w ‘ ot 
t sources It is hoped 1 ‘ 
pr ve ot ser 1 ‘ i 
- 
ent to use for words off ! } 
t any ld not | 
sold be explained at the time to serve | 
rpose of the story but then left to their fate; others sl ld} tt | 
nt “ut re iewed 
use of the hook, the nnit tfencher car et a ki 
rtance and difficulty of a word which an older teacher a iires f 
» where her ent 
I the word be taught 
th ice 
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Che list is not perfect, as Dr. Thorndike realizes Further investigation 
p! bably substitute a great many words for tl es now 1 ed Its 
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he authors frankly urge that socialized and project methods are neces 
the secondary school if potential values are to be secured The dis 

nis clearly drawn between the mere aequisit n oft teehr and the use 
technic in such life situations as ean be brought within the elassroor 
f the chapters bears upon this issue Their cumulative effeet should 


ne’s faith in purely formal methods Considered therefore strictly as 
ne propaganda the entire work is admirabl Ry virtue of its popular 
it should prove an excellent introduction to more comprehensive studies 
pr »blems involved. 

The effeetiveness of certain forms of project work in the ease of certai 
s convincingly presented in the typieal projects described Taker 


ther these illustrative chapters constitute a manual from which most 


rs can select much of real value Others, however, may easily be misled 
the apparent finality of the argument. The restriction of content to what 


ely familiar to the pupil and hence functior al in itself, is no guarantes 


t the learning will function in the pupil’s experience. Motivation for its 


sake is worthless; hence the economy of the high-school project ean b 


J idged only by comparison with other means of attainir the desired | 
tives ‘Know your pupils’ is a better slogan than ‘us the pr 
thod.’ The reader should be cautioned against the exelusive use « f methods } 

are not equally effective in all types of learning and which perhaps do not 
recognize the limitations of available teaching materials | 

The criteria of high-school instruction are based on the pupils’ ‘‘socia 

is and these needs are interpreted in terms of the specific activities in whi h ' 
are likely to engage. Chief emphasis is therefore placed on direct values 
struction aims to secure appropriate responses to specify futur ituat 4 i 
pproximating these situations within the school. There is no question but 


more of such instruction is desirable. Failure to seeure these direct and 
ecifice values is too often minimized | the assumption that in eet and | 
neral values must automatically result. The limited abilities of many pupils | 


less justify this emphasis of direct values 


stion whether these specifi situations that tl la is tru ed ft meet are 
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book sets forth **a program oft mstruetiol from t} Views nt the 
and psychological needs of high sel 1 students.’’ These needs ar 
sed respectively in the second chapter on ‘* The S al Core of the High 
Curriculum’? and in the fourth chapter on ‘* Project-P1 em Instruc 
Pe The remaining chapters deseribe the am ation f te. alized’’ and 
t’? methods to the prescribed subjects of junior and senior high sehool 
itional and professional training, and to the end of iltural develoy 
all city 1s i atruetion and to deseribe various 
{exhibit i te the suecess of teacher and pupils in project ‘ 
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more com] lete synthesis of all subjects. This would be effected by inere 
the number of projects and by grading them ... Less regard w 


given to the lines of cleavage between subjects 


nasmuch as the experi 
provided . . . would be indicated in the series of problems and pr 


rather than by a gradation of subject matter . . . The various studies w 


be drawn upon for the help each « ld afford " 
rt ! his nstitute a contribution in ti practi il field of « 
t t the resuits of s ientifie invest ns and res rees 
hieved The \ 1 i notewt rthy effort tu select runize I te 
the basis f value ie tively measurable 


school sup} t School Efficiency Monographs.) New Yorl Phe 
Book Company, 1921. 164 pp. 


rhis is one of a series of School Efficiency M mographs, Its si 
somewhat narrower than the title might seem to indicate, since it confi 
treatment of pul licity campaigns to cities. It is to be regretted that 


ithors did not feel warranted in extending the seope of the monograph s 
ty include campaigns for better support of rural schools, and to statewid 
licity campaigns to sell education to the publie. We hope that another 

raph covering these fields may be issued by the authors 

Che following topics and problems are proposed and discussed in suc 
chapters: 1) are publicity campaigns for better school support advis 
-) the campaign staff; (2°) groups to be reached by the campaign 
avenues and instruments of approach to the public; (5) how to sele 
ments and illustrations; (6) how to prepare and circulate the material 
ffective publicity; (7) the eampaign under way; (8) examples of good 
licity material used in suecessful campaigns for better school support. 

Che subject of each chapter is admirably and discriminatingly tre 
The first chapter lays the foundation for the following chapters by present 

iments that seem to show conclusively ‘‘that permanent adequate sup 
for schools is not to be had in a district unless the school policy is made 
te the voters and approved by them from time to time.’’ The importance: 
the publicity campaign for increased funds for school buildings or for 1 
tenance as needs arise is clearly presented. Possibly this presentation 
have been strengthened had it endeavorea to show the value of a conti: 
publicity campaign to keep the people acquainted with the work of the scl 
the improvements made or needed in the curriculum, and in the administrat 
of the schools. Such a continuing campaign to have the public know thes 
schools and other schools would lighten the work of the special campaign f 
more money and do much to insure its success, 

The conclusion of the first chapter may perhaps be summed up in 


simple statement by the authors that ‘‘there is probably not one school sys 


in a hundred where the people ean be induced to vote increased taxes f 
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re formal cot r topics, prefera 
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¢ this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni 
ty, Columbus, Ohio. 
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mm W fe, Pr pal, Jur r il S« . Ashland, O} , reports an 
has } not 
| be ene ea Het eve f ‘ 
f r J. W. Barton, Associate Profe r of Ps) n the 
lucation of the University of Idaho, has been promoted to a full ] 
i logv. Mr. C. W. Chenoweth (M.A., Harvard) Ei 
ssor in Phil phy in the same institution. 
0 pupils in the Parker All-Freshmen High Sel e ] 
land 211 expect to go t lleve, a rding to a re rt 
Mavett. 
ne, Manchester, Ohio, reports band of approx 
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rats ounds for bovs Separate gvms for | sand Is, 
s for Vocational Instructi power plant will all be out e tl 
main building. 
Nelsonville (Ohio) reports ol enrollment of 12 percent - | 
t ear, and more than 60 per 1915-14 
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th the best report 
Seve | Distriet No. 3, Colorado, fifteen miles wide and twenty-five 
long, ineludes the city of Fort Morgan and twenty-five rural schools 
distriet i nder e superintendent, but the Board this year has e1 
a rural superv r to have sole charge of the rural teachers. Every eff 
| made to bri the standard of these rural schools up to that of 
t 1 Intelligence l achievement tests are beir used eans to tl 
Isaac Stut n is the iperintendent, and Miss Florence Arbuthnot 
supervisor 
The Depart nt of Classical Languages at Ohio University At 
aT thly eographed bulletin of Latin News and Notes. The 
' a ft st teachers of Latin in finding material of interest to 
es nd to keep them fully informed of the latest movements in their 
On the ha f seventeen Ohio schools, for which reports were ava 
for both total enrollment and enrollment in Latin for the vears 1919-2 
1921-22, a notable increase in the proportion of the children studying Lat 
show? Of the total enrollment in these schools, 34.2 percent were stud 
Latin in 1919-20 and 42.4 percent in 1921-22. 
Principal E. A. Ross of the Britannia School, St. James, Manitoba, 
been applying some of our standardized tests. The results in both gra 
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your pupils? 
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Investigation in Visual Instruction 
\ ! tigation is under wav to eval ‘ f 
tion pictures ng a st tur 
material is best adapted, and of the best 
first and simplest procedure is to run parallel | 
ethods are compared wit} ina ther or wit } " 
nis being made of the efficiency of visual inst 
or topies within a subject The results wl 
s study indicate that a careful evaluation of the newer | 
ede an adoption of them since they may not be super tn nt 
pler methods. In fact, they may in some eases be a dist 
analytical study of the methods by which visual material 
ganized to produce more effective results is probably th 
It is more difficult, however, and is at the present time not 1 
: the evaluation of present material Its purpose will be not 
termine how good present material e, but to point the v t 
f better materials. 
icago University 
Reclassification in Reading 
In order to solve the reading problem in the Jefferson S¢ ! ‘ three 
ns contained children from II-B to VI-B inelusive, it 
the basis of results of measurement with the B rye R _ \ 
hildren were given the test and the results seored in ter f tl} 
exercises correctly answered. The three rooms contained 96 | 


follows: room two, 33 pupils in grades II-B, II-A, and ILL-A; 

27 pupils in grades IV-B and IV-A; room four, 36 pupils in grades V-B, V-A 

nd VI-B. Seventeen of the children from rooms two and ree seored Ze! 

while fourteen from the three rooms scored one. These 

placed in first- and second-reader groups. The twelve children who made scores 

of two and three were placed together in a third-reader group. 
and 


dren from three rooms making scores of four, five, and six were pl 


fourth-reader group. Eighteen children, including representa 


tives from three 
| 
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ivpiealiv wrong answers occurred in practically all grad s and m: 
t clearly to the ineorreet mental activity. For example, 90 as 
‘ for the sum of 70 and 29 indieates that some children get zero 
f amd zer In handling denominate numbers, it is evident 
eases they were treated as abstract numbers. The following 
s are significant and it will certainly be worth while for teachers to che 
hly their own classes to ascertain what members are perhaps mal 
same type of errors. In addition 18.5 pereent failed to reduce the ar 
terms; 11.1 percent added the numerator of fractions for a 
itor and the denominator for a new denominator; 8.2 percent fail 
pereent failed to use the decimal pomt in subtraction ; ] 
‘ 1 ¢ av back where there had been a ease of borrowing ] 
ereent failed in decimal fractions by writing the apparently smaller 1 
the apparently larger one; 9.1 percent treated denominate numbe 
t numbers; 9.8 pereent reversed the subtraction, for example, « 
cleven gave seventeen. In multiplication 11.5 percent of the errors 
{ ailure to place the decimal point; 9.8 percent due to failure to mult 
tional part of the mixed number; 5.5 percent are the ft 
0 \ In division, 7.2 percent were due to subtraction instead of di 
n—apparently a failure to observe the sign which was given. 

Th following quotation from the report summarizes the situati 
Since all the studies point so clearly to the same set type of errors if 
lent that those who would improve the achievement of their pupils in 
ndamentals of arithmetic should provide an abundance of suitable drill 
ese special difficulties. The following points are particularly wort! 
i he comparisons of numbers above the 5’s are more difficult than t! 
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es of seven, eight, and nine, were placed in th 
l the rer . fiftes from rooms three and four 1 
reader grouy By arranging the schedule so that the reading | 
tune n the three rooms the children were accommodat: 
to tl which a majority of the particular gr uy as re 
‘ each | | took reading with the group with which he 
t tisfact As a result each of these teachers is having 
g sa t we feel that the needs of the pupils are being t 
mite satisfact We shall be interested to see the results sh 
measurement at the end of the semester 
MYRTLE L. KAUFMANN 
] t. Indi 
Errors in Fundamentals of Arithmetic 
have reeently received from Dr. Osburn, Director of Edueat 
ents in the State Department of Public Instruction of Mad 
n, a report on the study of errors in the fundamentals of arith: 
s based on the report of tests given to over 21,000 children in 
eight Roughly two-thirds of all children made errors. The dist: 


mewhat irregular through the grades, the greatest percent (S1) be 


the fourth grade, and the lowest (57) by the sixth grade. 


+} 
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Comparisons in addition whose ‘ 
than those whose sum is less than ter ( 
gy are difficult. Zero combinations ar 

number divided by itself is often 1 I 


to confuse multiplication at 


ts of the test pot conclusively to t f t 


to denominate numbers. 


Rural Education in Pennsylvania 


From 1900 to 1919 inclusive 722 one-room schools in t] 
by annexing one district to another it w 
it not a very effective one. During the past tw 
2 have been closed through a 1 e effective system 
Che Bureau of Rural Edueation was organized t 
ver possible and to administer to every need of 
ways have a large number of one-room schools 
i for in some of the mountainous regions the t | 


nate, the sparsity 


of populati m, t 


i\s, 
lidation In such places we shall continue t 
ir plan, however, to make them the best schools 
ition Bureau is preaching the gospel of consolidati 
how improved buildings, equipment, properly train 
courses of study contribute to the improvement 


ltural interests We are putti th question of ¢ 
ie communities which are interested. We are 1 
inity that it must consolidate its schools Wi 
ges that come to rural life through consolidation 
led thereby. In several communities we have lx 


itions Which will enable the communities t 


se, a three-year junior high sehool course, and t} 
| course. In addition thereto, special teache 


ics, and agriculture are provided. We are tryir 


ese communities how the school can be made a 


home and how the home may be advantageously connect 


In many cases consolidated schools mav le 
the one-room achools: Im many other enses the « x] 


be more. Whatever the facts may be, they are set bet 
then left to determine for themselves whether or not the 
pe of school. 


As « result of this kind of program in connection v 


have been able to establish 128 consolidated schools 
half. 

Representatives of our Rural Education Bureau atte 
ch may serve the community interests, such 


se, parent-teachers’ associations, mothers’ clubs, f 


stitutes, commencements, Spec ial school atherings 


rectors. The staff of our Rural Education Bureau will 
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tt 
ars ‘ 
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i 
to show the peopl | 
| 
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ne ¢ i t f parent-teachers’ associat s and other « 
prises, 
i PHOMAS E. Fine 
NS 


A ith 
test 


snow at the top of a mountain and rain in the valley 


pt. of Public Instruction 


A Problem Test in Geography 


A preliminary statement 


~ 
i 
If at he ate nt? ‘ } 
st i loubtedly lx ei ove | pla ‘ ray 
the portant ge aphi relat ships 
ipl ve at of pr 
it new Det e of 8s lv in 
le s 1 each of the t t ¢ intries ‘ imp 
iva 18 ne oft thy pr le ea for et Wi 
se trade relati s with SS Ar rien Referer 
xthooks and the children ar or ‘ tunity to find 
test which is « ed Re has been ce 
bility of the pupil to make judgments on ge raphieal data 
‘ here are 1 tly limited to l rapt but th 
ssibility of measuring this sort of ability 


ay, 1921, the ten exercises below, together witl twenty others, 


21 children of grades two to eight inclusive n four different 
en did a trial test consisting of three exercises 
test. Essentially the direetions we ies 
t of the best re or ench \ 
e to finish as many as vou can do 
TEN Ep i 
‘ ‘ parent he s bet e the est reas 
in each exercise 
‘used 
l M ent of ocean eurront 
The seasons of tl ear 
ait tion of the moon and sun on ifferent 
earth 


{. The inelination of the earth’s axis at an angle of $ 


ains are covered with snow 


°” It is ler at high altitudes 
The people in the valley would rather have rai 
4. The air is denser on the 1 intain top 
perature is hot t the ¢ itor hbeeause 


l. The rays of the sun are mor nearly vertical at 


There are few high mountains near the equat 
+. Very little snow falls at the equator 


— 
| 
im 
ii Series of 
ith 
establish 4 
rhe f 
eute the | 
First the ¢ t 
did the ret i 
plenty oft f 
(M 
l Tides 
{ 
( i 
Lhe tet 
the 
| | 
) r. 
( ) 


he vert 
in 
rotatt 
t al 
crops 
rhe 1 sf 
‘ 


Norther 
if ‘ es 
Phe Souther 

al 


ir ¢ st of 

Vol ‘ 
The work ¢ 
Sinkil ot 


is ealle | the 


The Swiss 
Switzerlan 
Switzerlar 


P nl 
eonie ot 


+} 

the « 


OMMI 


+ 
+} 
i is 
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is known as the Emerald Isle because: 
1. The dry ocean breeze keeps it so warm 
2. Many emerald mines are in Lreland. 
8. Ireland has mueh sunshine 
Warm rains n green thr } 
{ United States the n Jul t ber 
1. The earth is ne this time 
The earth rotat ‘ at +) 
: l rs e farther nort} 
ol \ 
in 
il be enre 
e is lost 
irly paral South than in 
Northern Hemisphere bee 
l. it 1 the rn sphere tha the 
n Hemis} 
rainfall ithern HH ‘ 
| st wate hus 
4. The adavs are tlie night in hye 
Hemisphere, 
‘il a heated room is always tt ‘ 
In vers ] oh alitit es 3 ht 
pA Warm air holds 1 re the | 
Cool air become ary \ ‘ 
$4. Warm air is lighter t! ir ai t ris 
of sand | 
iptions. 
eoral pol 
{ the coast | 
erland plavgrou pe beeause 
l lo not work 
lige 
( 3. il has a sm y ari 
1. all nations s r vacations there 
Table I gives the percent of ses for t different ¢ 403 
les five, six, seven, and eight. F ple, t first the t 
+ the percent of correct responses for the first exe ‘ rides a , 
et This exercise was answered correctly | 19 ‘ 4] 
t fifth grade, by 25.5 percent in the sixtl percent 
th grade, and my 41.5 percent in the eighth grace rj t { 
t gives the number of pupils participatil in enel the \ 
| 
\ 
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] t! there ge j 
] 
| t em g ind ¢ ht 
ti the 1 


rABLE I. 


PERCENT OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO CERTAIN EXERCIS!] 
Pitt BEST REASONS PEST IN GEOGRAPHY 


2005 27 10.5 
t 3.5 62.5 775 7s 


te i will ) bt t k that a bett 
t t ques is to wl Neva has a | t 
t t! } e their n swers rl ing of tl 
\ e who has attempted to score s 
t Hahn-Lac senle be econvi ed that 
Perhaps the Best Reasons test does not allow for the initiatiy 
brightest pupils in stating reasons, but it does permit an abs 
‘ ect ethod of s uy 
It i quite possilie that some of the exercises of this test are 1 
tant iH r, the method used ean be adapted to questions, the 
to whieh ehildr of the ¢ ent school sl ld know The fol ing 
\ } le tely concerned with human relationships t) 
ure suggestive of additional exercises for use in such a t 


l Why has the ‘ rowth of Chicago heen so phe nomenal? 
Why are the Southern States and New England States depe 


ipon each other? 


52 j ‘ 
ect ! t nur 
‘ Ik with 
Nu bet Percent of Pupils Making (Correct Response 
(arad Cirack Cit 
Exercia \ VI Vil Vill 
27 14 51 
7 25 30 11.5 “4 
5S 71 S4 
ll 17 19 10 
10 52 bb 
fotal Number 
of Pupils 910 
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4 
will the industries of France lx reatly aided by the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine? 

vy is great care lx gy i 
San Francisco? 

e th rocnetion of mot nm pnieturee st 
l thie p! l iT l ] i i 

Southern California? 
do basel ill teams have t ‘ spring tr s 
Atlanta, Ge cia? 
has Switzerland been able to mait its 

s India t ann the 
the Par i Ca t t \ 
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(FRANK N. FREEMAN, Secretary and Edit 
NINETEEN TWENTY-TWO MEETING 
FEBRUARY 28 TO MARCH @Q, 1922 
‘I ghth Annual Meeting of the National Ass t Dire 
Re s the t } t 
‘ irg in the ext t 
Tha t hee ] th i ‘ \ 
! itt 1] the ext to wl h } } ly ‘ | 
heir presentatior 
THe O M ING 
eit pr Tue ter? was eq i 
! r i \ lL G ¢ he 
ted a n ract ré 
li hi t | dial w ! ‘ tivel 
The w Kil blem involy 
f lal i nal s 0 
sible se in the class Liowever, the results 
i by the elas mm teacher, and we shall await the 
th a ent es Ihe paper by Doctor 
“ ‘ \ t} f the tee] 
rk ¢ whieh hi pe rave but irt, gives pl se of 
by the teacher the development of certain f 
Ass int Superinte s t ‘ 
! ns Binet tes 1 Mr. Kk 
ASST teacher were cor te examples of the practi 
ats e numisx of superintendent vho |} 
ave | n ¢ irnved t such work if the hea lr 
ul M (] publie sel Is ] 
t “ f inte ti fs fi ‘ ‘ 
ot +] tive validity 1 thus t 
} t a f h the st iable results 1 bye 
nt ft the Nat al | I 
t t tests 1 available 
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the six papers s¢ heduled for Wednesd y after n wer n cur 
problems. Doctor Charters was unable to be present but his paper 
in an early number of the Journal Doctor Horn’s paper on 
son of reading, writing, and pre-school spoken vocabularies emphasized 
+ that researches had shown a great similarity between these vocal 
that they were much larger than ordinarily conceived, but that 
ess as to whether a particular word would be found among thos 
list was very likely to be wrong. Doctor Caldwell presented the 
t he and his colleagues are ng at t Li Qo) lj " 
sufficient detail to make clear that a curriculum scientifically built 
. | needs is a task of great proportions. Miss Zirbes : 
s! of measurement to ] ipil ] CSS cul Cs 
ed | inted attention t the fact that t re was ! 
ent to assure } vress when the materials of inst: t were |! 
ntally determined. 
other two papers were of a ver lifferent type, t} izh no less 
Miss Schmitt prese nted a eareful Ivtieal paper per 
eas factors in school progress, portraying the different types of each 
ssing the teacher prol lem in successfully handling each Doctor Free 
“ e forcibly for research instead of propaganda in visual educati and 
i school men to look for the former and beware of the latter He also 
nted out the lines along which research promised definite results 
Since there was a vacant place on the program, Mr, Courtis who is always 
ed on our programs, was given an opportunity to present s e material 


idual work in primary reading. In his scheme, each child is ven 


prepared dictionary with which he works out the story a littl 
I It is an effort to enable each child to do his own work and ] re 


s own rate, 


On Thursday afternoon, Dean Chadsey who had promised to preside was 
1 from doing so by illness and President Rugg pressed Doctor Buel 
1 into service. The scheduled numbers of the program \ e all ‘ 
t that by Mr. Packer, who was not present. Superintendent Washburne of 
tka pres nted in some detail the individual inst etion 1 l ! 
gy and endeavored to show that the formulation of material was tl 


irgest problem confronting those who really wished to eare for individua 
nces He paid his respects to the ‘‘socialized recitation’’ { 
We do not have socialized recitations because there t h tl 


’t be. If it is a recitation, it isn’t social and if the activit 
t isn’t a recitation.’’ Superintendent Washburne’s paper was published in 
last issue of this journal. 
Doctor Knight of Iowa gave the paper which was published in e Mar 


r of this journal. Our readers are referred to it. Doctor Counts of Ya 


scussed the sociological character of the secondary-school population and 
wed that, while the schools are democratic in theory and support, they are 


t attended by children of all social groups in proportion to the number of 


hildren within those groups. 


Doctor Strayer presented methods and problems of research 1 he field 


\ 
| 
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iti if ind forecast t great service to the seh f 

s a result of the ing y now der w Doctor Cubberley | sented | 
of research in county and state school administration, sketching briefly 
levelopmens of school administration in this country and pointing e¢! 


the next steps that must come. 


Tue MEETING TruRSDAY EVENING 


The last meeting of the association was the dinner wl ch was he 
Thursday evening The solidarity and esprit de corps of the society is indi 


by the fact that a large proportion of the members who were in attend 


e meetings staved 


ved over for the dinner Those who did attend wer 
epaid by both the light and the heavy intellectual refreshments 
rhe light refreshments comprised a considerable amount of general 


and the presentation to the com MATL of a new intelligence test and 


spelling test We learned that, while one member bore the title of H 


of the Bureau of Reference and Research, his duties seemed to have litt t 
with research (accent on the last syllable), and that another member, who } 
the same title, confessed that he could offer no references, The “ 


demonstrated a new intelligence test, the percentile value of which as est 


from the percentage of failure in the group would be about .99 Ar 

member presented a spelling test of ten words and made a sporting proposit 

rhe full details of this matter are reserved for publication in a monogray 
The business meetir yy was held d iring the course of the dinner The 


wing officers were elected: President, W. W. Theisen; Vice-president, | 
Ashbaugh; Secretary-treasurer, Frank N. Freeman. 

rhere was some discussion of the division in interest among the mer 
the association in the type of paper or discussion which should be pres 


at the meetings. This problem is somewhat akin to the question concert 


kind of articles which should be accepted for the Journal. The discuss 


brought out the fact that the problem both of the meetings and of the J 
involves the relation of the association to other associations of similar nat 
and purpose. In order that these questions might be thoroughly can 


one committee was appointed to consider the journal problem and anotlh 


consider the meeting problem. Both committees are to report at the next meetir 


The executive committee is taking steps toward incorporation as dir 
by the association. 


The constitution or by-laws or some resolution, I am not sure which, pr 


vides that the president shall deliver an address at each annual meeting 
which he sums up the progress in educational research for the preceding y 
The president gave us full measure this year by reviewing the entire mo 


scientific movement in education. He displayed on a large chart the var 


trends showing their origins and parallel chronological development. T! 


chart went so far into detail as to give the names of representative workers 


} 


the various types of research such as the study of administrative pr 
educational measurement, and the investigation of learning. The mes 
unanimously requested Doctor Rugg to publish his chart in the Journ: 


Educational Research, which he plans to do. 
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